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BICBRATORE, 


RIDLEY AND LATIMER. 


On Smithfield plain a stake was seen, 
A pile of faggots lay ; 

An eager crowd expectant met ; 
It was a burning day. 








Two Prelates by the Queen’s command 
Were in the flames to die, 

Like many another in the land 
Condemned for heresy. 


At length they came with steadfast look 
Determined to the end ; 

And in their hands thev held that Book. 
The Protestant’s best friend. 


One seemed, as he approached the stake, 
To dread his fiery lot ; 

When thus the other gently spake,— 
**My brother tremble not ; 


“We shall I trust this day ignite 
“A torch of sacred fire; — 

“A burning and a shining light, 
“ Which never shall expire.” 


And long before that day was done 
They joined the sacred throng, 
Who cry before the eternal throne 
‘Most holy Lord, how long ?” 


O Latimer! God has indeed 
Been pleased to light our torch ; 

The martyr’s blood has proved the seed 
Of England's holy Church. 


And when thou saidst that cheering word 
To strengthen Ridley’s faith, 

Thou knew’st how preciously the Lord 
Regards the martyr’s death. 





The following playful stanzas are from Mr. Boddington’s poems. } 
THE MERRY BIRD. 


Who would not a merry bird be? 

All day long he sits in a tree, 

Or follows the clouds that gaily flee, 
Or upwards soars the bright sun to see ; 
Aud when he’s tir'd of peach or rose, 
Flutters his wings, and away he goes. 


Who would not a merry bird be, 

Whistling love in a hollow tree ; 

Or skimming the corn at fall of night, 

Or nestling close in a cold moonlight, 

Or sipping dew on a summer’s morn, 

When sluggard and drudge are alike his scorn ! 


Who would not a merry bird be, 

All bright things in the sky to see ? 

I wish I were one, and away I'd fly 

To hail the first wink of the golden eye ; 
Or dip my plume in the ocean’s wave, 
Without leave to ask, or pardon to crave. 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K.S.F. 
(Eighth Notice.) 

Being safely returned to happy England, and quartered in Dover barracks, our 
men soon forgot the fatigues of the Peninsular campaigns ; and being joined by 
a batch of recruits, and supplied with new clothing, the old soldiers once more 

nted for fresh exploits ; for tleir souls were strong for war, and peace became 
irksome to them—nor were they long disappointed. In the beginning of May, 
1815, we received orders to embark at Dover for Ostend, where we arrived safe ; 
from thence we proceeded through Bruges to Ghent in open boats by the canal : 
here we halted a few days, and then marched to Brussels, where we remained 
several weeks, not even dreaming an enemy was near us. 

T was then in Major Leach’s company : and here let me pause a moment to 
pay a well-merited eulogium to as good an officer and kind a man as the British 
Army could at that time boast of. He was the only Captain that returned from 
the Peninsula, as he commanded a company during the whole of that sanguinary 
struggle : the urbanity of his manners, together with his kind and upright conduct, 
made him the idol of the men he commanded ; wherever he is, he has my best, 
unfeigned good wishes. 

On the 15th of June, as I retired to bed, at the hour of eleven o'clock at night, 
I heard bugles sounding and drums beating through different parts of the city. 
Equipping myself as quickly as possible, and entering the Market-place, I found 
the whole of our division assembling. I then belonged to the 5th Division, under 
the command of General Sir Thomas Picton. Being orderly non-commissioned 
officer of the company at the time, I received orders to draw three days’ rations 
for my company, the chief part of, which was left behind, as none but old soldiers 
felt inclined to carry them ; some of the men, however, cursed their hard fate for 
not taking a portion with them. All things arranged, we passed the gates of 
Brussels, and descended the wood of Soignies, that leads to the little village of 
Waterloo. It was the 16th—a beautiful sammer moming—the sun slowly nsing 
above the horizon and peeping through the trees, while our men were as merry 
as crickets, laughing and joking with each other, and’a@t times pondering in their 
minds what all this fuss, as they called it, could be about ; for even the old éol- 
diers could not believe the enemy was so near. We halted atthe verge of the 
wood, on the lefi of the road, behind the village of Waterloo, where we remained 
for some hours ; the recruits lay down to sleep, while the old experienéed soldiers 
commenced cooking. I could not help noticing at the time while we remained 
here the birds in full chorus, straining their little throats as it were to arouse the 
spirits of the men to fresh vigour for the bloody conflict they were about to én- 
gage in. Alas! how many of our brave-companions, ere that sun set, were no 
more! About nine o'clock, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, with his staff, 
came riding from Brussels and passed us to the front ; shortly afterwards, orders 
were given us to fall in, forming the advanced-guard of our division, end follow 
him. We moved on through the village of Waterloo, and had not proceeded far, 
when, for the first time, we heard distant cannon ; it was, I believe.the Prussians 
engaged on our extreme left 


About three o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at four roads; at this time 


there was a smart firing going on in our front ; this I believe was some Belgians | 
A 
that were playing long shot with the enemy. Here I again saw the Duke of | 


Wellington looking through his glass, as we halted a few moments; this was at 
Quatre Bras, and immediate orders were given by one of the Duke’s Staff to oc- 
cupy a clump of trees a little on our left ; the company I belonged to being the 
senior company, we were ordered to take possession of it. While performing this 
task I could see the enemy emerging from & wao@ abgut a mile on our right, 


- 











which was rather on a hill, with a clear plain between us. 

yossession of the wood, when, for the first time in my military life, I beheld a 
French cuirassier on vidette, but he was in an instant fired at by our men and his 
horse shot under him ; he disengaged himself from the stirrups as the horse was 
falling, waving his sword over hs head to put us at defiance, but he was instantly 
dropped by another rifle-shot. I think Ican venture to assert that the company 
I belonged to was the first of the British army who pulled a trigger at this cele- 
brated battle. ; 

At this time I could see the enemy’s light troops in extended order and in great 
force coming down to oppose us. We were then ordered to take ground to our 
left, passing close to a pond of water, with the main road betwixt us and the ene- 
my. While executing this order, they kept up a hot fire on us, until we got pos- 
session of a few houses on the main road, upon a rising ground ; two companies 
of the Rifles were ordered to occupy these houses. At this time, the remainder 
of ourdivision was enveloped in one blaze of fire on the plain before mentioned. 
We remained quietly here for a little time, but the French, bringing up some ar- 
tillery, commenced firing round shot through the houses. At the time, feeling 
very thirsty, on entering the house and asking for a little water, while a young 
woman was in the act of handing me ajug, a shot passed through the house, 
knocking the dust about our ears ; strange to say, she appeared less alarmed than 
myself, On leaving the house I could also hear a tremendous cannonading on 
our left, which I supposed was the Prussians engaged at Ligny. We were at- 
tacked by a number of the light troops, and had to extend down alane keeping 
up ahot fire. It is remarkable to see recruits in action generally more unfortu- 
nate than experienced soldiers ; this I have often noticed. We had many fine 
recruits, who had only joined us on the eve of our leaving England, killed here. 
The reason of this is, that an old soldier will seek shelter from the enemy’s fire if 
any near his post, while the inexperienced recruit appears, as it were, petrified to 
the spot by the whizzing balls. 

We were now joined by a number of Belgians, and received orders to advance, 
which we did, driving the enemy through the skirts of a wood, passing a field of 
rye which obstructed our view of the enemy. A regiment ef French infantry on 
our right, as we emerged from the wood, gave us a running fire ; I was in the act 
of taking aim at some of our opposing skirmishers, when a ball struck my trigger- 
finger, tearing it off, at the same time turning the trigger on one side, while ano- 
ther ball passed through the mess-tin on my knapsack. Several of our men were 
killed here, and Lieut. Gardner, a worthy little officer, was severely wounded in 
the lower part of his leg. We wounded men made the best of our way to the 
rear, and, on my return to the house at the corner of the lane, where we were 
previously stationed, I found the pretty girl still in possession, although there 
were not less than a dozen shot-holes through it. I requested her to leave, but 
she would not, as her father, she said, had desired her to take care of the house 
until he returned from Brussels. 
of other wounded men, remained for the night in a farm-house beliind the pond, 
near this spot. 

On the following morning, ere it was clear light, our advanced sentries were 
in a continual skirmish ; the wounded who were able to walk, started for Brus- 
sels ; but I am sorry to say several severely wounded were left for a time until 
some conveyance could be procured to remove them. As we were passing a 
pathway leading to the main road to Brussels, one of our companions heard the 
cry of a child on the other side of the hedge, and on looking over he espied a fine 
boy apparently about two years old, by the side of his dead mother,who was still 
bleeding copiously from a wound in the head, occasioned most likely by a ran- 
dom shot from the enemy. We carried the motherless, and perhaps orphan 
child, by turns to Genappe, where we found a number of women belonging to 
our division, one of whom recognised the hapless little fellow, whose parents be- 
longed, she said, if I mistake not, to the First Royals. 

We remained here for some time, the village being literally crowded with 
wounded men, who were conveyed with every possible dispatch to Brussels. — 
Feeling most anxious to know the fate of our regiment, I stood on a hedge-row 
on the skirts of the village, where I descried our division retreating towards 
Genappe ; the rain at the time pouring down in torrents ; I remained until some 
regiments of the division entered the town, together with many of our wounded 
men, who gave me information that our regiment with the cavalry formed the 
rear-guard. I nowretraced my steps the same road I advanced, and once more 
arrived at the little village of Waterloo, which many of our men had not the 
pleasure of again seeing, as I am wel] aware our regiment lost more men on 
the 16th than on the 18thof June. Here I remained again for the night ; it was 
distressing to hear the groans of the wounded on their way by cart-loads to 
Brussels, many carts breaking down by being over-loaded, in the haste to con- 
vey those unfortunate sufferers to that place of refuge. The next morning I 
proceeded slowly to Brussels, for as yet my wound had not been dressed. 

On my arrival at Brussels, going to my quarters I found it crowded with Bel- 
gians, officers, as well as men; some of these I must remark, appeared quite 
free from wounds ; here I could get no reception. It was now about 7 o'clock 
in the evening of the i8th, and on entering the square I beheld some hundreds 
of wounded men lying on straw ; presently an alarm was given that the French 
were entering Brussels; in a momeat all was confusion, the inhabitants running 
in all directions, closing their doors, and some Belgian troops in the squares 
loading their pieces. Taking up a rifle that lay on some straw, I joined a 
party of the 8ist Regiment that remained here on duty during the action. This 
alarm was occasioned by about 1700 or 1800 French prisoners under escort of 
some of our Dragoons. ‘The panic over, I partook of a little bread and wine, 
then lay down for the night on some straw in the square ; and in spite of the con- 
fusion and uproar during the night occasioned by the continual arrival of wa- 
gons loaded with wounded men, I slept soundly. In the morning, the scene sur- 
passed all imagination, and baffles every description : upwards of 40,000 wound- 
ed French, Belgians, Prussians, and English, intermingled, with carts, wagons, 
and every other vehicle attainable, continually arriving heaped with unfortunate 
sufferers. The wounded were laid, friends and foes indiscriminately, on straw, 
with avenues to pass between them, in every part of the city, while nearly des- 
titute of surgical attendance. My pen cannot describe the humane and indefati- 
gable exertions of those praiseworthy ladies of Brussels; their magnanimity 
surpasses all comments; ™ ithout exception, all were busily employed, some 


strapping and bandaging vunds, others serving out tea, coffee, soups, and other | 


soothing nourishment, otlicrs employed in stripping the poor sufferers of their 
gory and saturated garments, and dressing them in clean shirts and other habili- 
ments. 
fair Belgian surgeons and nurses, who despising all false delicacy, soothed 
and alleviated the pangs of the dying soldier, and staunched his bleeding 
wounds ; the delicate hands of spinster and matron were busily employed loo- 
sening the helpless warrior’s accoutrements and dress, to discover and bind up 
his scars ; never will be erazed from my memory the sympathetic feeling of those 
lovely women. 

My wound was here attended to, my shattered finger being taken off at the 
socket. In the course of a few weeks, I was sufficiently recovered, and rejoin- 
ed my regiment at Clichy camp, near Paris. In the beginning of February, 
1816, we left Paris, and marched to the environs of Cambray ; shortly atfter- 


| wards we were presented with medals sent out by the British Government, in 
| commemoration of that celebrated battle ; every man that was in the field on the 


16th, 17th, and 18th of June, was distinguished with this honourable badge. I 


am sorry to say this caused many dissensions among the men, particularly some | 


of the old veterans of the Peninsular campaigns. One named Wheatley, as 
brave a man as any in ‘he service, Was unfortunately in hospital at Brussels du- 
ring the action, and was not honourcd with this mark of bravery ; whenever he 
met with badges on what lie termed recruits, he would instantly tear them off, 
and frequently throw them away. For this too often repeated offence, poor 


We had scarcely taken | 


It was now getting dusk, and I, with a number 


Such aets must ever draw forth the admiration of man towards those | 





Wheatley was tried by a court martial, and sentenced to three months’ solitary 
| confinement. He was sent to Valenciennes, where the 43d Regiment lay, who 
| formerly belonged to our light division during the Spanish war. ‘The men of that 
| regiment who knew Wheatley, as well as the offence he had committed, not on- 
| ly fed him well during his imprisonment, but at the expiration of his confinement 
sent him back in all the pomp a hero could wish. He was conveyed in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses, Wheatley’s head decorated with blue ribands, also 
the postilions and horses. On seeing the gay equipage enter the village, I was 
much surprised to see Wheatley jump from the carriage amidst the loud acclama- 
| tions of his old companions. Poor Wheatley felt neglected on receiving no me- 
| dal, and became from one of the bravest, one of the most dissipated men in the 
regiment, and was shortly afterwards discharged. 

y own company still under the command of Colonel Leach, who had been 
promoted from Major, was quartered at Mouvres, myself and three privates be- 
ing billeted on the house of a rich old fellow named Bernard Loude ; he was the 
richest man in the village, possessing upwards of 200 acres of land, rent-free, 
with stables, granary, waggons, and cattle, indeed everything that constitutes a 
farmer's stock. ‘The house, like all others in that part of the country, was built 

long, with only a ground floor. On entering it I observed three pretty-looking 
| girls spinning ; the youngest, about sixteen years of age, was named Leucade ; 
the next, about nineteen, named Augustine ; and the eldest, who was not above 
twenty-four years of age, was named Julie ; they were all attractive in appear- 
ance. After living there some weeks, I looked upon myself as one of the house- 
hold ; and, soldier-like, began toying with the girls ; the one who attracted my 
attention most, was Augustine ; she was a fine young woman, with light hair and 
fair complexion. Her manners were playful, yet gentle, and there was an air of 
innocence in her freedom, which showed her thoughts were untainted by the 
knowledge of the world, which restrains the levity of youth. Her disposition 
cérresponded with her manners, frank, generous, and confiding ; her sisters used 
to say she was of a most forgiving temper, yet of a firm and determined spirit, 
and they loved her with more than the love sisters generally bestow upon each 
other. I now, day after day, became more intimate with the family, and the 
| fair Augustine, whether serious or jesting, was always my favourite. The 
courtship of a soldier may be somewhat rough ; I used to steal a kiss now and 
then, which my pretty Augustine would check me for doing ; yet so much good- 
ness was there in her manner, that her reproof, rather than otherwise, tempted 
| a repetition of the offence. ‘To those who knew the inconveniences to which 
| soldiers are subjected in being billeted, it must appear I was now in clover : I 
certainly never shall forget the happy hours I then enjoyed. 
One day, it was I remember on a Saturday, I was ordered on duty to the head- 
quarters of our regiment, at a small village called Burloun, about a mile from 
| Mouvres. Previous to my departure, the youngest sister Leucade told me Au- 
gustine was engaged to a young Frenchman who had formerly been a prisoner in 
| England, jokingly adding, that he could speak a little English. It was customa- 
| ry for me to dine with the family every Sunday ; and on my return off guard next 
| day, os usual, I joined'the domestic party. [ noticed 2 stranger at table, who by 
| his manner appeared the favoured suitor of Augustine. We had however scarced 
| ly been seated, when he gazed intently on me, and suddenly starting up, seized 
me by the hand, and nearly bursting into tears, exclaimed, “* Mon brave soldat, 
est ce vous?” I immediately recognized in him the faithful Frenchman whose 
| life I had spared in the strects of Badajos before mentioned. Returning to his 
seat, he described to the party the scenes we had gone through at Badajos, 
which sometimes called forth fits of laughter, and sometimes tears. All eyes 
| were fixed on me ; I particularly noticed Augustine ; she looked more serious 
than I had ever seen her ; she did not shed a tear or yet smile during the whole 
| narrative of her young French lover ; but I could plainly perceive’ by the heav- 
ing of her bosom, she was more deeply affected than the rest. He extolled me 
to the skies, but he knew not the interest he was exciting in favour of an unknown 
rival. The French I have observed to be a people fond of glory and sentiment, 
and a story of La Gloire et L’Amour will always excite their admiration. He 
then related to me the cruelty he had received from the Portuguese soldiers who 
conducted him with the remainder of the garrison of Badajos on their march to 
| Lisbon, where he was put on board a ship and conveyed to England. After Buo- 
naparte had been conducted to Elba, he, with some thousand other prisoners, re- 
turned to their native homes, and he took no part in the battle of Waterloo. 
After dinner, I and my old companion parted, having both enjoyed mutual good 
cheer. ‘The attention of all the family after this accidental interview was re- 
doubled, and what | had before suspected, I now plainly discovered ; I had won 
the heart of Augustine. From this time we were more frequently alone ; and al- 
though her father wished her married to the Frenchman, he bemg in good cir- 
cumstances, she had never herself been seriously attached to him. She was 
| now no longer the playful happy creature she had hitherto been, but often walked 
| about the room, and frequently burst into tears. The affection that subsisted be- 
| tween us became no secret in the family, and her father thought it prudent to get 
| my quarters changed ; he accordingly applied to Colonc! Leach, and I was sent 
to another billet nm charge of tailors making clothing for the regiment ; it was 
| at a pretty neat little village, called Saint Marquion, on the main road to Cam- 
bray. At the house of an old widow who lived at Mouvres, I still corresponded 
with Augustine, and enjoyed many stolen interviews. At length, harassed with 
the remonstranees of her family, who insisted on diverting her affections from 
me, she determined on leaving her father’s roof; and in the dusk one evening, 
met me at the widow's, where we betrothed ourselves to each other. On hear- 
ing of her elopement, her father unrelentingly pursued her; he went to Cambray 
| and applied to the executor to deprive her of her patrimony, but the law pre- 
vented him doing so. He then appealed to the military authorit.es; and one 
morning about ten o'clock, four gens d’armes to my surprise entered my quarters 
in search of her. I was about to give them a very rough reception, and some of 
my comrades who happened to be with us, proposed giving them a thrashing ; 
but the corporal who commanded the party warning me I should be held respon- 
| sible for any ill-usage they might receive, then produced a written order for her 
| return to her father’s house, signed by General Sir John Lambert, and counter- 
signed by Col. Balvaird, our head colonel, Sir Andrew Barnard being at the time 
Commandant of Cambray. I saw all remonstrance was vain, and there was no 
alternative ; so accompanying her myself, she was obliged with a heavy heart to 
retrace her steps. Her reception by her father was most unkind ; he confined her 
| in a room, the wihdows of which were darkened and secured by cross bars of iron, 
| the handy-work of the village smith, whose services were called in requisition 
upon the occasion. In this gloomy prison she was not permitted to see her sis- 
ters, her meals were sent her at long intervals and scantily supplied; a priest 
was sent for who was paid handsomely for trying to wean her affections from me ; 
but the bars of iron, and the prayers of the priest, were alike vain. She con- 
| trived on the first opportunity to escape from this duranee vile to. me, as we had 
' been clandestinely married at her elopement by an excommunicated priest ; for I 
must here mention, the Duke of Wellington had given positive orders that no 
British soldier should be allowed to marry 'rench women. Immediately on her 
return, we went together to Colonel Leach, whe lived at the Chateau 
of the villaye, to request she might be illowed to remain with me. On poms 








the room, she threw herself in npassioned manner on her knees, and begge 
we might not be separated. The Colonel, taking her by the hand, raised her 
| from her humiliating posture, saying It.was not in his power to grant the request, 


but he would speak to Gencral Lambert on the matter, which he did, and she was 
allowed to remain with me. We now fancied ourselves in a great measure pro- 
tected, but she was again pursued by her father, who one day very uaceremoni- 

ously rushed into our cottage, and desired she would return with him, She in- 
aie flew to me for protection, throwing her arms around me, exclaiming, 
| Mon Edouard, je ne te quitterai jamais.”’ Her father, as if seized with a sudden 
fit of despair or phrenzy, laid hold of a hammer that was on the table, and struck 
















































































































































himself a violent blow on the forehead ; the blow was a heavy one, he fell, and 
remained some time on the floor insensible. The distress of poor Augustine 
cannot be imagined ; but after this we remained unmolested, and lived happily 
ther. 

pa <n the latter end of June, 1818, we broke up our cantonments, and en- 
camped on the Glacis of Cambray, where we remained until the latter end of 
October, when we received orders to proceed to England, after remaining in its 
environs for the space of nearly three years. Colonel Leach, who had hitherto 
been kind to us both, but did not know we were married, sent for me, and inform- 
ed me she must return to her parents, as she would certainly not be permitted to 
embark with me for England. We now consulted together as to what step would 
be most advisable to adopt. It.was agreed I should go to her uncle, who resi- 
ded in Cambray, and request him to intercede with her father to allow her to re- 
ceive part of her patrimony ; for, although he could not deprive her of it after 
his death, she was not entitled to receive it during his lifetime; and, if he con- 
sented to do so, I promised to obtain my discharge from the army, and publicly 
marry her. Her uncle, after my interview with him, accompanied me to Mou- 
vres, (a distance of about three miles,) with the intention of discussing the matter 
with the father ; but, on my entering the house, all was uproar; a tumult of 
voices from all the family assailed me, during which one of the brothers cried. 
* Delie le chien! Delie le chien!” Upon which a huge wolf-dog was unchain- 
ed ; but, instead of attacking me, remembering that I had once lived in the house, 
he came and fawned on me. In the midst of this confusion I expected every mo- 
ment would be my last, as there were no British soldiers nearer than Cambray. 
At this instant Augustine entered. She had heard at her uncle’s that I had gone 
with him to her father’s, and apprehensive of the consequences, had followed me. 
Not attending to any other person present, she entreated me to leave the house, 
and return to Cambray with her. I did so; and early next morning, the Regi- 
ment being in marching order, I was reluctantly compelled to part from my al- 
most broken-hearted faithful Augustine. It was agreed she should remain with 
the family of her uncle until I could communicate with her from England, where 
we hoped happier days awaited us. 

Disembarking at Dover, our regiment marched to Shorn Cliff Barracks, where 
we had not been long quartered when an order arrived from the Horse Guards 
for two serjeants and two corporals of each company of the Rifles to be discharg- 
ed. Men who had been wounded were to be first selected, and old men next. 
I was accordingly, although only about thirty years of age, fixed on to be inva- 
lided, on account of my wounds, and immediately departed for Chatham, to await 
an order from Chelsea to proceed to London, to pass the Board. Here, to my 
astonishment, one day Augustine presented herself before me. Her appearance 
almost electrified me. ‘ Edouard—mon cher Edouard,” she exclaimed, ‘je te 
suivrai partout.” I then learned that, having arrived at Shorn Cliff Barracks, 
and inquired for me, Colonel Leach had kindly paid her passage by coach to 
Chatham,directing her where to find me. Here she gave birth to a child. Shortly 
afterwards I received orders to appear before the Chelsea Board, and we proceed- 
ed to London, with others. On our arrival, our circumstances being very needy, 
we took a single room in Red Lion-street, Chelsea, where we resolved to live 
as sparingly as possible. I j:assed the Board, but soon found the pittance I re- 
ceived insufficient to maintain us. Day after day we struggled with our neces- 
sities. To sufier poverty oneself is wretched; but to see a wife and child in 
want of food and raiment is a heavier affliction, and I confess I saw nothing but 
starvation staring us in the face. What was to be done? My faithful Au- 

ustine deliberated with me on our difficulties with great patience, and we agreed 
that it would be most advisable for her to return to her uncle, and endeavour to 
move the family of her father toa reconciliation with us both. Her infant, 
she thought, would not fail to excite commiseration ; but how could we de- 
fray the expenses of so long a journey? It occurred to me, having been se- 
veral times wounded, I was entitled toan allowance for my ett This is 
«alled blood-money, but is, I believe, not now given in the British service. The 
applicant used to receive a card, signed by the Adjutant and Commanding Offi- 
cer, certifying that the bearer had been wounded in a certain action. A month af- 
ter his discharge he presented this card to the minister of the parish in which he 
resided, who gave him an order for the money. This card I had already in my 
possession, and the Honourable Doctor Wellesley, the brother of the Duke of 
‘Wellington, being Rector of Chelsea, I applied to him. He referred me to a 
certain secretary of the Patriotic Fund, No. 80, Cornhill. I returned, and rep- 
resenting my situation to the brother of the Duke, succeeded in obtaining a 
small sum—five pounds—for the wound at Waterloo, but none for the others 
which I received in the Peninsula. With this scanty supply we proceeded to 
Dover, thence to Calais, and from thence to St. Omer, where, taking leave of 
my beloved Augustine and her infant (for the last time), we parted. She _ pro- 
mised to write me word immediately she succeeded with her family, and, if not, 
it was agreed that as soon as my circumstances improved he should return to 
me. ‘Ne m‘oubliez pas” were her last words. 

Without a farthing in my pocket, for I had given the last sous to her, and was 
determined to forage my own way home the best way I could, I again set off for 
Calais, where I arrived in much distress. Here fortune was favourable to me.— 
A brother mason kindly befriended me, and gave me a free passage to Dover.— 
Had it not been for his kind assistance I know not how I should have crossed the 
straits. At Dover nothing could exceed my wretchedness ; I had struggled with 
difficulties in a foreign country, but I was now returned to my own as if I had 
been an outcast upon earth, without a friend or farthing inthe world. The thought 
maddened me. For a day and night I walked the streets of Dover, and scarcely 
‘tasted food. A thousand times I asked myself, ‘“‘ What can Ido? How shall I 
act?” Begging was out of the question—a soldier could not beg. More fitted 
an this state of mind for a highwayman than a beggar, I said to myself, “ Can I 
not rob!” I had no fire-arms. ‘Thus, pondering how I should proceed, I walked 
slowly along the road that Jeads to Canterbury, and on a sudden espied a number 
of hop-poles in an adjoining field. The thought flashed like lightning on my 
brain, that I would seize one of these, and knock the first man down that came 

t. I pulled one of the poles out of the pile, and snapping off the butt-end, hid 
myself behind the hedge. Alas! that I should be driven to this state,—after ex- 

sing my life in defence of my country, that I should now be found lurking be- 

bind a hedge, looking out to rob the first passer by. My poverty, not my will, 
«compelled me to act thus. The first man who came past was a strong hulking 
fellow, who appeared to possess no money ; he had on a smock-frock. As 
continued peeping through the hedge-row I saw another advance, who by his at- 
tire, I judged had some about him ; but, just as I was slipping over the hedge in- 
to the road, he nuticed me, and I perceived another person behind him. I thought 
it prudent to let them pass. I then moved on along the Canterbury road, look- 
ing for a more convenient spot. I now saw a man advancing at some distance 
towards me. He was alone, and seemed a fit object for my design, and I was 
about to commit the deed, when, slipping from my hiding-place, he suddenly 
startled at the sound of my footsteps, and, turning round upon me, exclaimed 
with surprise, “ Hilloa, Ned, my boy, how are you?” In an instant I recognised 
the man, who had been a fellow comrade of my own at Waterloo. His name was 
John Conner : I knew him well. ‘Good God!” said I; but my heart was too 
full: I could scarcely speak tohim. He shook me by the hand. I was so be- 
wildered I knew not what I was about. He saw my confusion, and asked me 
what was the real cause of my agitation, insisted on my returning with him to 
Dover, where he informed me he was married. I have often thought that the 
circumstance of a friend being the person on whom I thus alighted, was a provi- 
dential interference that prevented my committing an act which would ever have 
embittered my future life. Perhaps, by similar interposition, however impercepti- 
dle to man, many are saved from the commission of crime. 

Before parting from my generous comrade, who insisted on my sleeping at his 
house that night, although in needy circumstances, (poor fellow, he was severe- 
ly wounded at Waterloo, passed the Board, and married a woman at Dover,) I 
explained to him my abject situation, when he advised me to lay my Chelsea 
disch before the Commandant of Dover, who was then Colonel F ord, and 
solicit from him sufficient means to carry me to London. This was to beg,—a 
task contrary to my nature. I asked him what was to say !—how act? for I had 
een a soldier since J was sixteen years of age, and was unacquainted with the 
forms of civil life. Ile gave me such advice as occurred to him, accompanied 
me on the road, and showed me the house at which the Colonel resided. It was, 
4 remember, at the end of the town, near the General Hospital. 

With an unwilling hand I rung the bell. 
«Ts the Colonel at home?” said I. ‘“ Do you wish to see him?” answered the 
footman, surveyiyg my person. “I do,” was my reply, “tell him that a Ser- 
jeant of the Rifles wishes to speak to him.” The servant then crossing the hall 
went into the roém, and while the door was ajar I heard the Colonel ask, “ Is he 
in uniform or in coloured clothes?” ‘In coloured clothes,” was the answer. 
“Tell him to come in.” I entered the room slowly, and, believe me, I went 
with more spirits on the forlorn hope at Badajos than I now did into the presence 
of this officer. He was standing with his back to the fire-place. “ Well, friend,” 
said he, “what do you want!” Ina trembling tone I answered, “I want to 
know, sir, if you will lend me (here I stammered) a little (another stammer) 
money, to carry me to London, and I will pay you when I get my pension.” — 
‘During the time I was thus delivering myself, which I did in a very confused 
manner, the Colonel stooped down, and stared me fully in the face, as if he 
thought me mad, then, with herculean voice, he exclaimed, “God d—n you, 
sir, who are you,—what are you,—what do you want?” This roused up the 
spirit of the soldier within me. [I altered my tone, and said in the most calm 
yet earnest and determined manner, “ Sir, I am a man brought to the last pitch 
of distress, without friend or money. If you will assist me, pray do so, but do 
not insult my feelings.” Then, laying my papers down on the table, I added, 
“‘ There, sir, are my papers ; keep them until I refund the money. I am a sol- 
Alier of the Rifle Brigade, and have done some little service for my country.”— 


The door was immediately opened. 
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He then, taking up my Chelsea discharge, and reading over attentively the 
wounds I had received, looked at me with altogether an altered expression, and 
said, “You must have been a brave fellow, or you would not have gotten so 
many scars in the service ; which battalion did you belong to!” 1 told him, the 
first. He then asked me what money I wanted to take me to London. I an- 
swered it was only seventy-five miles, and two shillings would be sufficient, as I 
could walk more than thirty-five miles a-day, as I had no knapsack to carry, and 
a shilling perday would do for me. There my feelings overpowered me, and he, 
seeing my emotion, turned himself round to the fire-place, evidently affected ; 
then, facing me again, said, “ Tut, tut! a brave soldier should not mind a little 
poverty ;” for at this time I could not answer him: then, ringing the bell, the 
footman, who was in attendance, came into the room, he added, ‘tell the cook 
to get a good dinner ready for a brave soldier.” He then, putting a chair to- 
wards me, desired me to sit down, and began conversing with me familiarly. I 
now told him the story of Augustine, and how I had exhausted my funds in re- 
turning with her and her infant back to France. He then asked me a number 
of questions concerning the Peninsular war, when we were interrupted by the 
servant, who informed him dinner was ready. ‘ Go, now,” said he, “ and take 
some refreshment.” But, alas! my appetite was gone; I could have eaten a 
donkey before, but now I could not break bread. he servants, observing me 
so discomposed, went and informed the Colonel of it, when he came to me him- 
self, saying, ‘‘ Come, come, make a good dinner,” then, turning to the servant, 
ordered him to bring a bottle of wine. After my repast he again returned, ac- 
companied by a lady, perhaps his wife or daughter, to whom he had probably 
been speaking of me, and who may have felt curious to see the rough soldier 
who had gone through so memorable a campaign. He now slipped some twelve 
half-crowns into my hand, and desired me on no account to walk, but to take 
coach to London; at the same time he presented me my papers. I thanked 
him, but requested he would keep them until I could return the money. He re- 
plied, “No, no; I make you a present of it.”” He then, in a very kind man- 
ner said, ‘“‘ Your old Colonel, Colonel Barnard is made a General, and a Knight. 
He is now Major-General Sir Andrew Barnard ; and, if you wish it, I will write 
to him about you.” Again I thanked him, and said, ‘Sir, the Colonel is well 
acquainted with me.” I left the house with feelings of gratitude which I could 
not give utterance to; and never, although many years have passed, shall I 
forget the kindness of Colonel Ford. 

n my return to London I wrote to Augustine, but received no answer. I 
waited with anxiety, and then came the mournful intelligence of her death ; 
most likely owing to her father, as he remained inexorable to the last. Poor 
Augustine—Peace be to thy memory ! 


TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 


Narrative of @ Journey from Caunpoor to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains, &c. by Major Sir W. Lloyd: and Capt. A. Gerard’s Account 
of an Altempt to penetrate to Garov, &c. With a Letter from the late J. 


G. Gerard, Esq. detailing a Visit to the Shatool and Boorendo Passes. Edited 
by George Lloyd. 2 vols. Madden & Uo. 
In this work the solid meterial is made subservient to the garniture. Sir W. 


Lloyd being at Simla, in the highlands belonging to British India, in the summer 
of 1822, seized the opportunity of paying a hasty visit to the Boorendo Pass, 
and taking a wide glance at the majestic Himaleh. He recorded his feelings 
and movements on that occasion, we doubt not, in a plain, sensible journal, and, 
with double the caution recommended by the poet, he kept the picce twice nine 
years. Meanwhilt his son, who at th«. time was prevented by his tender age 
from encountering the hardships of the ‘nountain roads, has grown up and nou- 
rished the ambition of scaling worse heights ; namely, the prosy peak of Parnas- 
sus. He has accordingly taken in hand the old journal, and, guled by the ex- 
ample of Maurice, the author of much unreadable bombast on Indian antiquities, 
he has essayed ‘to treat of the loftiest subjects,” viz., the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, “in language more than usually elevated.” But as neither illustrative 
extracts from historical works, nor notes, nor inflated style, could swell the ori- 
ginal sketch to the dimensions suitable for publication, recourse was had to the 
well-known travellers the Gerards, and from their abundant stores the requisite 
amount of material was supplied. More than half of these volumes in bulk, and 
nearly all that is valuable in them, belongs to the Gerards 

We do not, by any means, desire to intimate that the editor of the volumes 
before us has unfairly made use of the narratives of the Gerards. On the con- 
trary, we observe that he has had not or.ly the concurrence of Capt. A. Gerard 
in this plan of borrowing, but that the latter has, in some respects, prepared 
those extracts for the press. Still, under all the circumstances, we cannot re- 
sist the conviction that Capt. A. Gerard did not act spontaneously herein, but 
that he good-naturedly yielded to the request of one whose numia juventus urg- 
ed him on to a work which he was unable to achieve without such an aux!- 
liary. And what is the result? Lloyd’s journey, which in these volumes takes 
precedence of Capt. A. Gerard's tour, though following it in time, sinks to no- 
thing in comparison with the latter. The former traveller, without instruments 
and without any scientific purpose, marched, in fine weather, to the summit of 
one of the lowest and most frequented of the Alpine passes, and then marched 
back again, little dreaming that his excursion would one day figure in print : 
the other had good instruments, in the use of which he was well skilled; 
he explored with matchless perseverance al] the passes of an extensive region , 
slept at heights exceeding that of Mont Blanc ; penetrated within the Chinese 
frontier, and added much to our knowledge respecting the distribution of vegata- 
ble life at great elevations. 

The sufferings of Capt. A. Gerardion the Shatool Pass, in 1821, were such 
as would have deterred most travellers from ever again setting foot on the re- 
gions of snow: yet again, in 1823, he obstinately encountered still greater and 
more fatal hardships. In 1829, Dr. Gerard penetrated in Ladakh to within 
three days journey of the Indus. Of these various explorations we shall endea- 
vour to give a brief account, chiefly from memory ; and we doubt not, that our 
readers will agree with us in regretting, that in a work published in 1840, and 
bearing on its title-page the name of the Gerards, no notice whatever should 
have been taken of the most interesting of these widely extended, and we may 
almost say, unparalleled labours. 

On the 12th of June, Sir W. Lloyd ascended the Boorendo Pass, 15,095 feet 
in elevation ; and the next morning climbed about 1,000 feet higher, to the sum- 
mit of an adjoining peak. 

‘*T sat down on the summit of the peak. I was alone, and how elevated ! 
The prospect on all sides so vast, that it seemed boundless. Here, indeeed, de- 
solation, veiled in mystery, and surrounded by invisible, but dreadful ministers, 
reigned supreme, throned on the sepulchre of countless snow-storms. Above 
me was the deep splendour of the heavens, around me the winning beauty of 
serenitude, beneath me the all-gorgeous magnificence of the world! I felt that 
I was among the lowest under the glowing sapphire footstool of the Beneficent 
How infinite the mind! how finite the frame! The mind infinite, for it embraced 
easily the vision of the earth; the frame finite, for what was I, compared with 
that which I beheld above, around, and beneath! The taught pride of human 
nature broke, and the heavenliness of humility was felt. Alas! why cannot all 
men smile when they pray ; rejoice when they meet ; and, for the briefness of 
this existence enjoy the gladness of creation? All that can make us happy has 
been bestowed on us, without scant or tithe, and the waters of life flow now 
from the cleared source. Even eternal life has been ievealed from His hallow- 
ed lips! Away with the craft of worldly consecrations !” 

In the autumn of the same year, Dr. Gerard crossed the Boorendo and also 
the Shatool Pass where he had lost two of his people the year before. At the 
height of 14,800 feet he found the bones and clothes of the Brahim who carried 
the bundle of firewood, and who appears to have missed his way, having be- 
come drowsy from the cold. Four hundred feet lower, lay the skeleton of a 
stranger: and still lower down were the remains of Dr. Gerard’s boy, who 
carried the field-book and papers. The books, which formed a chief ob- 
ject of this journey, were not recovered. Captain A. Gerard alludes to the 
calamity which on that occasion befel his brother's party, in the following 
terms :— 

“The Shatool Pass, although environed by danger, has been oftener visited 
by European travellers than any of the others inthe Himala. Many and various 
are the circumstances and misfortunes that have attended each adventurer; but 
it is out of place to mention them here, and I shall only remark that having 
twice crossed the range by this route, I experienced quite enough of misery to 
convince me of the more unfortunate situation of others. I was here in 1816, 
when a dead body was found. Many are the accidents that occur in this passage; 
but the most direful do not afford sufficient checks to prevent future adventure. 
My brother James, who crossed it in September, lost two of his people ; neither 
was this owing to any unexpected danger from the depth or frailty of the snow. 
Necessity made them face the storm, but such was the keen fury of the drifting 
snow, that they were absolutely frozen to death at mid-day. James and a single 
guide succeeded, at imminent peril, in crossing over ; the former lost shoes and 
stockings while sinking to the thighs in the snow at every step, his legs and feet 
soon became torpid ; but the vital importance of pushing on to the nearest vil- 
lage, over sharp rocks, for ten miles, perhaps saved both.” 

The debility caused by the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere seems to 
conspire with the cold in producing a somnolence, from which those who once 
give way to it never awaken. The number of people who annually perish on 
the passes of the Himaleh, exceeds what one would imagine likely to be expos- 
ed to suchacasualty. Yet the mountaineers are not deterred by the dangers, of 
which they have, nevertheless, a more lively sense than strangers to the cli- 
mate :— 

“The people who live at the foot of the mountains,” says Dr. Gerard, “ and 





who either breathe a highly-rarefied air, or are accustomed to ascend their steep 


sides, suffer much less than those who inhabit a lower zone and denser atmos- 
phere ; but they are well acquainted with the effects, and describe their feel- 
ings with an ingenuous simplicity, which is highly interesting. It is astonishing 
to see what enterprise and necessity will accomplish in the rudest state of so- 
ciety. Between Koonawur (where people seem born to live and die in the bo- 
som of inaccessible barriers), and the Tndian side of the mountains, we find a 
very extensive intercourse by the crest of the mountains, at a positive elevation 
of 16,000 feet: I met crowds of people daily, laden with grain, and although 
they made slow progress, often halting to breathe, yet they seemed to labour 
under an uniform oppression. I have not learnt whether they are subject to oc- 
casional indisposition, such as that I experienced ; however this may be, it is in- 
disputable that, beyond a certain height, the effects of the rarefied air upon the 
functions of animal life are permanent, and neither custom nor constitution can 
bear up against them. Sandy and IJ, in our excursion to the peak, of 19,500 
feet,although unable to take a dozen of steps without being exhausted,and latterly 

could scarcely move at all, nevertheless outdid the villagers, who accompanied 

us, and reside at the height of 12,000 feet. In the interior of the country, where 

the soil is remarkably elevated, the most dreadful symptoms are felt in crossing 

the mountains.” 

It may be here remarked that, when the Gerards visited Shatool, in 1821, they 

were surprised to find the snow at the elevation of 15,550 feet above the sea, 

completely covered with a small insect, resembling a mosquito, in a torpid 

state, and apparantly dead, but the warm breath ora little sunshine soon reviv- 

ed them. 

The physical characteristics and manners of the people undergo a great change 

in the vicinity of the high ridge of the Himaleh. The hardy ‘Tartar race have 

descended to the southern side of the mountains, bringing with them the religion 

and singular usages of the Tibetan table land. The practice of polyandry, or 

of one womah having several husbands, obtains in the mountain state of Busa- 

hir, now dependent on the British government. ‘This extraordinary usage natu- 

rally belongs to acountry the confined resources of which impose great restraints 
on marriage. Younger brothers are therefore contented to live as servants in 
the house of the heir to the estate, on the condition of being included with him 
in the marriage bond. Inthe neighbourhood of the British fort of Koteghur 
may be seen houses built in the prettiest Chinese fashion ; Lama temples and 
sacred cylinders, which enable the devout to pray by machinery. There is an- 
other extraordinary practice which belongs of necessity to a country cultivated 
in terraces and irrigated by small rills led along in bamboos. When the women 
go to work in the fields, they place their infant children in a circle, with their 
heads towards the centre, just beneath the termination of one of those canals 
of irrigation, and with small bamboos conduct a stream to trickle on the head 
of each of them. Under this treament the most refractory children are soon lul- 
led to sleep; so that the poetic accounts of the waters of Lethe seem to be 
something more than fable. 

In descending Boorendo, Captain Gerard and his party adopted the practice of 
the mountaineers, and slid down on blankets over the snow a distance of a mile 
and ahalf. Within these high mountains, the valleys, when they expand, pre- 
sent a beauteous picture ; the peach, apricot, and walnut growing in them luxu- 
riantly, at an absolute elevation of 8 or 9,000 feet. Our intrepid traveller was 
checked in his progress to the Kimleea Pass by the peculiar state of the snow. 
He says— 

‘** We found our situation very dangerous ; smooth and solid ice casing the de- 
clivity to the lake at an angle of above 30°. In this we had no footing, till not- 
ches were cut in the ice by an axe, an operation which delayed long our progress. 
It was already 10 o'clock, and it began to rain, but we kept in motion, first as- 
cending for one mile and a half on a rocky ridge, in the middle of the valley, or 
rather gien, since it is only about three furlongs broad, with several streams run- 
ning below the snow, which, sinking in some places by its weight, discloses the 
water. Hence onwards half a mile over mounds of unfathomable snow ; yet so 
loose and shallow as scarce to be capable of supporting us at the depth of three 
feet, but sometimes indeed our extended arms only kept us from settling lower, 
and altogether. ‘The people of Chitkool had previously observed to me this state 
of the snow, but I did not expect to find it to such an extent. ‘The cause of it is 
difficult to explain, and it cannot be traced to any general source, or we should 


find similar appearances at the other Passes, and at none of those that have oc- 
curred on the route had it been remarked ; we might suppose it to arise from the 
permanency of frost, or a state of it that arrests the progress of a thaw by the 
sun's rays, and of a subsequent congealing of the mass. ‘The upper surface only 


had the least hardness ; below, it was powdery, and exactly of the sort which 
used to give us so much uneasiness at home from its want of cohesion in making 
snow-balls.”’ 

His disappointment in this instance was compensated by his success in reach- 
ing (though not without immense toil,) the summit of the Charung Pass, 17,348 
feet above the sea. Some of his followers, however, lay down in despair, and 
spent the night on the snow at that immense height; nor could the exertions 
mace to rescue them have proved of any avail if it had not been for the mild state 
of the weather. Below the boundless fields of snow, were thick woods of pines 
and birch trees, the latter attaining a great size, even at the height of 14,000 
feet. On the mountains towards the north, bushes were seen at the height of 
17,000 feet.. Respecting the remarkable, and at first sight apparently anomalous, 
mitigation of climate on the elevated table-land, north of the Himaleh, the Ge- 
rards have furnished much curious information. We cannot follow the traveller 
through the labyrinthine details of wild precipices to be scaled, sangoes, or rope- 
bridges to be crossed, of mountains on which he could hardly breathe, or of slop- 
ing snow fields over which it was impossible to walk and hazardous to slide. We 
shall place him at once on the Tartar plains, where the gelongs or monks, clad in 
red blankets and with hats such as northern witches used to wear, welcomed the 
stranger with the music of a tambourine adorned with many-coloured silks, and a 
flute made of a human thigh-bone. We shall here allow him to describe himself 
the complete change of scenery within the mountains :— 

‘“* Having travelled a mile and three quarters from the sango, we observed the 
stream passing under a large snow-bed ; anda little higher up is another of im- 
mense size, with tumuli of stones and earth, fifty or sixty feet high. Those ac- 
cumulations are eternal, although the line of perpetual snow, and that of conge- 
lation, is greatly more elevated. Two miles further on, over gravel and loose 
stones, fatiguing in the extreme, I met two Chinese with a flock of sheep and 
goats, laden with salt, on their way to Nisung. ‘They were frank and well-dis- 
posed ; and on my asking them if I would be permitted to reach Bekhur, they 
laughed heartiiy, and said, ‘Oh no,’ making prohibitory signs at the same time. 
The latter part of the march was by the edge of the stream, which is shallow and 
slightly ruffled, and the banks are thick set forth with furze. ‘This encampment 
is about 14,700 feet, the barometer showing 17.640. The face of the country 
here suffers a sudden and remarkable change, to the amazement of the traveller, 
who is led by the state and complexion of nature in the Himalayan ridge, crossed 
from the Indian side, to exp@ct perpetual rigours, barrenness, and masses of ever- 
resting snow. About a mile below this, the peaked mountains are limited, the 
valley expands, and the traveller finds himself surrounded by a more connected 
land, whose surface is regularly sloped, and productive at vast heights: whole 
fields of loose gravelly soil, steeply inclined, are formed by the crumbling of the 
loftier regions. The Tagla, now pure as the snow from which it rises, had a 
greater spread, and was gently ruffled by pebbles of many colours: the banks 
were of gravel and soil richly clothed with Tartaric Whins ; and along the mar- 
gin of the stream was a slip of the greenest sward. The dell had an expanse of 
a bow-shot, from the limit of which the mountains rose in vast connected masses 
with a soft and swelling surface, and entered the region of perpetual snow at a 
height far beyond its equinoctial boundary. Ahead the dell was closed in by ta- 
ble-land, just patched with snow. The sun shone bright, and gave an agreeable 
warmth and liveliness to everything around ; and we gazed in amazement upon 
the scene.” 

Our traveller had not proceeded far when he perceived a couple of black tents, 
and a Tatar picquet stationed there to await his arrival, intelligence having been 
received of his approach to the Boorendo Pass. They were stout muscular men, 
with Chinese features, comfortably clothed in thick woollen coats, but bare-head- 
ed, their hair being plaited into a long tail. They were extremely inquisitive, 
but at the same time civil and orderly in their demeanour. The officers were 
courteous, though firm in refusing permission to advance. An appeal on the sub- 
ject was made to the nearest of the Chinese superior officers. The result is thus 
stated :— 

‘« About sunset the chief person of the place paid me a visit, and informed me, 
that orders had been received from Lahassa, some months ago, to make no friends 
of Europeans, and to furhish them neither with food nor fire-wood. When I was 
at dinner, it was intimated that a letter from the Garpan of the interior had just 
arrived ; I ordered it to be brought, but the courier “would only deliver it in 
person ; after dinner he made his appearance with the letter folded in a blanket 
tied to his back, and although he was three days from Bekhur, he had not un- 
loosed it. I understand that where there is a regular horse post, as between La- 
hassa and Garoo, the orders are remarkably rigorous ; the bundle is sealed fast to 
the rider, who is again sealed to his horse, and no inconvenience, however great, 
admits of his dismounting until he reaches the relief stage, where the seal is ex- 
amined. ‘The letter of the Garpan was accompanied by a Khuttuk, some Ner- 
bissi, and a piece of China silk; he said that the Court of Ouchang (Lahassa 
Lassa,) were very much alarmed on hearing that Mr. Moorcroft had penetrated to 
Ludak, and in consequence had directed him to give orders at all the frontier posts 
to prevent European gentlemen from passing the boundary ; and if they entered 
the country unobserved, to stop them at the first village and afford no supplies. 
He concluded by saying that he was so completely under the authority of the 
Lama of Ouchang, that to hear was to obey, and in future he could neither re- 
ceive nor answer letters from Europeans ; and must return them unopened.” 

Of the Tatar population generally, our traveller speaks in the most favourable 
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terms. He also bears testimony to the polite and conciliating manners of the 
Chinese, who on the frontiers of India, as well as those of Russian Siberia, leave 
everywhere the impression that they are, in a social sense, a highly civilized peo- 
ple. He says of them and the Tatars :— 

“T was greatly pleased with the frank and open manners of the Chinese ; they 
said, that although the orders of the Garpan must be respected, we should never- 
theless meet and separate on friendly terms: and that they had sent for a sheep 
and grain for my people, which they hoped I would accept. The ‘Tatars are of a 
mild and peaceable disposition, and this character developes progressively on ac- 
quaintance. Both here and at Bekhur, although they had left their roof purpose- 
ly to stop us, they advanced with an air of good humour and friendship that we 
never observe on the confines of an Asiatic government. They had no fire-arms 
of any sort. * * At first I thought less of the Tatars than their neighbours, 
but they improved on further acquaintance, and I now am of opinion that they 
are the frankest and most honest race of people I have seen in India. ‘They pos- 
sess neither craft nor ingratitude, and they may be trusted to the world’s end. 
Thieves and robbers, the indigenous inhabitants of mountain-regions, are un- 
known ; and the same character belongs to the interior tracts of Busahir, or to 
that portion of the interior called Koonawur, lying within the snowy moun- 
tains.” 

Being frustrated in his attempts to advance within the Chinese boundary, Capt. 
A. Gerard proceeded north-westwards for some distance up the valley of the 
Spiti, and succeeded in crossing the Manerung Pass at the enormous elevation of 
18,612 feet above the sea, or nearly 3,000 feet higher than Mont Blanc. Of this 
great achievement, we cannot refuse to give the traveller's account in his own 
words :— ; 

“The river Darboong was lost among the fields of snow and ice, by which it 

was generated ; the whole space on every side was floored by ice, half-hid under 
stones and rubbish. In some places the snow is of an incredible thickness, and 
lies in heaps. Having accumulated for years together, it separates by its gravi- 
ty, and spreads wide desolation in its route. Nowhere in all my travels, have 
observed such enormous bodies of snow and ice, or altogether such a scene. So 
rapid and incessant is the progress of destruction here, that piles of stone are 
erected to guide the traveller; since the pathway is often obliterated in a few 
days by fresh showers of splinters. Our elevation was now upwards 15,000 feet, 
although we had but ascended m company with the river. Here only began our 
toils; we scaled the slope of the mountain very slowly ; respiration was labori- 
ous, and we felt exhausted at every step. ‘The crest of the Pass was not visi- 
ble, and we saw no limit to our exertions. The road inclined to an angle of 30 
degs. Vast benches of limestone, like marble, were passed under ; the projec- 
tions frowned over us in new and horrid shapes. Our situation was different from 
anything we had yet experienced ; it cannot be described. Long before we got 
up, Our respiration became hurried and oppressive, and compelled us to sit down 
every few yards ; and then only could we inhale a sufficient supply of air. The 
least motion was accompanied by debility and mental dejection; and thus we 
laboured on for two miles. The last half mile was over the perpetual snow, sink- 
ing with the foot from three to twelve inches, the fresh covering of the former 
night. The direct road leads to the centre of the gap, where the ‘snow is very 
deep and treacherous ; and we made a circuit to the right to avoid the danger of 
being swallowed up in one of the dark rents into which often shepherds and their 
flocks have sunk never to rise. The day was cloudy, and a strong wind half froze 
us. The rocks were falling on all sides, and we narrowly escaped destruction. 
I, myself, twice saw large blocks of rocks pass with dreadful velocity through the 
line of people, and between two of them not four feet apart. At half-past two I 
reached the summit.” 

Pursuing his route southward from the Pass of Manerung, Capt. Gerard cross- 
ed the Sutledge by a joola or rope bridge, resembling those used by the Peru- 
vians in the Andes. A loop runs on the transverse ropes, in which the passen- 
ger sits suspended and works himself over with his hands. His return to the 
low country was not attended with any incident calling for remark. Suffice it to 
say, that the grandeur of the regions explored by the Gerards, and the intrepidi- 
ty displayed by them throughout, added to their vivacity of observation and sim- 
plicity of language, give an indescribable charm to their narratives. 

Having closed Mr. Lloyd’s volumes, we cannot quit the subject without ad- 
verting once more to the subsequent tour of the Gerards, respecting which he is 
quite silent ; although the obligations which science owes to those enterprising 
individuals can only be justly estimated by embracing the whole series and ex- 
tent of their labours in one view. In 1823 Dr. Gerard renewed the attempt to 
elude the vigilance of the Chinese, and to follow the Sutlege to its sources near 
the Lake Manasarowar. Defeated, however, in this, he advanced up the valley 
of the Spiti, with the view of completing the survey already made by his brother 
in that quarter. The advanced season of the year (for it was the middle of De- 
cember when he entered the recesses of the highest Himaleh,) prevented him 
from ascending the Manerung Pass ; but he crossed at mid-winter, a ridge 15,000 
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manteau, he deems it an international question, and expects redress from his mi- | 
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nister. Is he charged too much at his table d’hote, the ambassador shall hear of | 
it is his immediate remark, and he keeps his word. While if on the other hand, | 
not content with passive endurance, he sports the habits of St. James’s, and the | 
customs of the west end, and amuse his leisure hours by smashing lamps, beat- 
ing waiters, and wrenching off door bells—he is wonderfully surprised and scan- 
dalized that his minister is not prepared to back him in such peaceable amuse- 
ments, and rescue him from every consequence of his offences. Think, then, 
for a moment, what must be the qualifications of the man who represents our so- 
vereign Or our government at a foreign court. 

In the first place, his position as envoy for so great a nation involves duties, 
and requires capacity of a high order. Of these we shall not at present stop to 
speak ; but let us regard him in his relation with his countrymen. His mornings 
are spent returning calls and paying visits to all that interminable tribe of travel- 
lers, who, driven by some frightful disease peculiar to our country, can never ex- 
ist at home. ‘There are sentimental tourists, who must visit every spot, and 
see every monument upon which they can string a sonnet, or insert a rhapsody. 
Court-hunting travellers, who, without any pretensions to be admitted into so- 
ciety at home, deem it aright to be immediately presented at a foreign court, 
and dun their ambassador for a dinner. Poor-law and education commissioner 
travellers, eager for reports upon the dietary of a work-house, or the number of 
urchins daily flogged at the national schools. Vertuosi travellers, who are de- 
termined to pick up Vandykes for thirty shillings, and Correggios for a crown.— 
Sickly travellers, who mistake the ambassador for their physician, and state the 
case of their liver to him every morning of their stay. Idle travellers—a large 
class—without any object or butt, who, feeling ennuyee ala mort, esteem it a 
duty to waste their tediousness upon others. ‘These are but a few of the pecu- 
liarities which distingush our amiable countrymen and women, as seen abroad ; 
and, generally speaking, your regular traveller is a compound of all the preced- 
ing. Well, then, conceive a daily levee of this incongruous mass, all expecting 
attentions and civilities, dinners, balls, breakfasts, soirees, concerts, introductions, 
theatre tickets, horses, carriages, and daily visits—not to speak of the innkeep- 
ers who are to be abused, the couriers scolded, the post-masters corrected, and 
foreign customs to be apologised for—and all this by one map who, Mr. Hume, 
will tell you, is a lazy sinecurist, preying upon the vitals of the state. ‘Think, 
too, of the requisites for such a position, and can you conceal your surprise that 
in all the length and breadth of our favoured land, men are found capable of ful- 
filling it. 

He must be a courtier, a linguist, a connoisseur, conversant with every species 
of invention, in all its details and working ; strong upon statistics,rich in reports, 
able to pronounce upon all, from an antique table to a treaty, from a vol a vent 
to a Velasque. And such is the man who is thus exposed to all the pitiless pelt- 
ing of vulgar annoyance from Leadenhall-street and the Minories, and who, un- 
der the penalty of being abused from Norway to Naples, must affect good hu- 
mour under all this insuflerable endurance. Would you rather, then, be a ‘“ mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,” or his not only nominal but virtual antipode, an “ inde- 
pendent” one ? 

Let us draw breath for a moment, for we confess this canter has “ blown” 
; and having said this much of our representatives, add a word on those 
who misrepresent our nation abroad. ‘The old school of English travelling is 
completely superseded by something far more offensive. Formerly one only felt 
amused at the eccentric nationality of the man who came abroad only to rail at 
and abuse all he saw and heard,and institute comparisons always favourable to his 
own country. The Englishman that we once met at Versailles, and who good- 
naturedly informed us, **that the Prench were a stupid people ; for although he 
had been eight years living in the same hotel, not one of the family could speak 
English,” afforded us immense pleasure. The cool imsouciance with which he 
overlooked the fact that he had not acquired any knowledge of French in that 
time, was a beautifully national trait. But now our traveller would be found 
with nearly as much ignorance, but an infinity of pretension, talking his un- 
intelligible French to every body, upon every occasion, even when they under- 
stand his own language equally with himself. There is this essential difference 
between the English traveller of five and twenty years ago and the present day. 
The former vented all his ill-temper upon every thing which differed from his 
habits at home—the latter, having picked up some crude and corrupt no- 
tions of the continent, evidences his having travelled, by abusing all that is 
English. 

The genre of the English resident abroad may be generally guessed at very 
closely by the place he has chosen to pitch his tent. At Boulogne, it is the fear 
of the fleet, and her majesty’s writs have recommended his abiding place—at 
Caen, he is an economist, passing rich with two hundred pounds per year—eat- 
ing veal for eight months per annum, and seriously in danger of being eaten by 
wolves in the remaining four—at Bruxelles, the education of his children, so 
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“ Well, one word led to another, and it ended at last in our booking a match, 
with which one party was no less pleased than the other. It was this; each was 
to ride his own horse, starting from the school in the Park, round the Fifteen 
Acres, outside the Monument, and back to the start—just one heat, about a mile 
and a half—the ground good, and only soft enough. In consideration, however, 
of his greater weight, I was to give odds in the start; and as we could not well 
agree on how much, it was at length decided that he was to get away first, and I 
to follow as fast as I could, after drinking a pewter quart full of Guinness’s double 
Stout—droll odds, you'll say, but it was the old fellow’s own thought, and as the 
match was a soft one, I let him have his way. 

The next morning the Pheeniz was crowded as if for a review. There were 
all the Dublin notorieties, swarming in barouches, and tilburies, and outside jaunt- 
ing cars—smart clerks in the post-office, mounted upon kicking devils from Dy- 
cer’s and Lalouette’s stables—attorney’s wives and daughters from York-street, 
and a stray doctor or so on a hack that looked as if ne had been lectured om for 
the six winter months at the College of Surgeons. My antagonist was half an 
hour late, which time I occupied in booking bets on every side of me—oflering 
odds of ten, fifteen, and at last, to tempt the people, twenty-five to one against 
the dun. At last, the fat gentlemen came up on a jaunting-car, followed by a 
groom leading the cob. I wish you heard the cheer that greeted him on his arri- 
val, for it appeared he was a well-known character in town, and much in favour 
with the mob. When he got off the car, he bundled into a tent, followed by a 
few of his friends, where they remained for about five minutes, at the end of 
which he came out in full racing costume—blue and vellow striped jacket, 
and blue cap and leathers—looking as funny a figure as ever you set eyes 
upon. I now thought it time to throw off my white surtout, and show out 
in pink and orange, the colours | had been winning in fer two months past. 
While some of the party were sent on to station themselves at different places 
round the Fifteen Acres, to mark out the course, my fat friend was assisted into 
his saddle, and gave a short preliminary gallop of a hundred yards or so, that set 
us all a-laughing. The odds were now tifty to one in my favour, and I gave 
them wherever I could find takers. ‘ With you, sir, if you please, in pounds, 
and the gentleman in the red whiskers, too, if he likes—very well, in half sove- 
reigns, if you prefer it.’_ So I went on, betting on every side, till the bell rung 
to mount. As [knew I had plenty of time to spare, I took little notice, and 
merely giving a look to my girths, [ continued leisurely booking my bets. At 
last the time came, and at the word ‘ Away !’ off went the fat gentleman on the 
dun, at a spluttering gallop, that flung the mud on every side of us, and once 
more threw us all a-laughing. I waited patiently till he got near the upper end 
of the Park, taking bets every minute; and now that he was away, every one 
offered to wager. At last, when I let him get nearly half round, and found no 
more money could be had, I called out to his friends for the porter, and, throwing 
myself into the saddle, gathered up the reins in my hand. The crowd fell back 
off each side, while from the tent I have alréady mentioned out came a thin fel- 
low with one eye, with a pewter quart in his hand: he lifted it up towards me, 
and I took it ; but what was my fright to find that the porter was boiling, and the 
vessel so hot I could barely hold it. I endeavoured to drink, however : the first 
mouthful took all the skin off my lips and tongue—the second half choked, and 
the third nearly threw me into an apoplectic fit—the mob cheering all the time 
like devils. Meantime, the old fellow had reached the furze, and was going 
along like fun. Again I tried the porter, and a fit of coughing came on that last- 
ed five minutes. ‘I'he pewter was now so hot that the edge of the quart took 
away a piece of my mouth at every effort. I ventured once more, and with the 
desperation of a madman I threw down the hot liquid to its last drop. My head 
reeled—my eyes glared—and my brain was on fire. I thought I beheld fifty fat 
gentlemen galloping on every side of me, and all the sky raining jackets of blue 
and yellow. Half mechanically I took the reins, and put spurs to my horse ; but 
before I got well away, aloud cheer from the crowd assailed me. [ tuned, and 
saw the a coming in at a floundering gallop, covered with foam, and so dead 
blown that neither himself nor the rider could have got twenty yards farther.— 
The race was, however, won. My odds were lost to every man on the field, and, 
worse than all, I was so laughed at, that I could not venture out in the sheds, 
without hearing allusions to my misfortune ; fora certain friend of mine, one Tom 
O'Flaherty si 
“Tom of the 11th light dragoons ?’ 
“ The same—you know Tom, then! 
—Maurice Malone ! 

** Not Mr. Malone of Fort Peak?” 

“ Bad luck to him. I am as well known in connexion with Fort Peak, as 
the Duke is with Waterloo. There is not a part of the globe he has not told that 
confounded story.” 
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very cheap, and the many comforts of his own country so readily met with, are 





feet in height, when a scene opened on him from the north, of which he simply 
says, that no language is capable of conveying an impression of it. In the dis- 
tance was a colossal pile of snow-clad mountains, with perpendicular sides, and 
the height of which he found could not be less than 29,000 feet. The lowest 
limit of snow seemed to be 19,000 feet. The Spiti river was not yet frozen on 
the 21st of December, and he crossed it on a yak or Tibetan ox. In the narrow 
glens, the reflected rays of the sun raised the thermometer to 104 deg., and at an 
absolute elevation of 12,000, grew poplars twelve feet in girth. The travellers 
continued ascending the valley of the Spiti, through a desert of snow and rock, 
till the 26th of December, when he approached within ten days’ journey of La- 
dakh. But the river was now clogged with ice; the thermometer had sunk 16 
degs. below the freezing point ; and the keen wind, with the rarity of the atmos- 
phere, rendered the cold insupportable. ‘The sky was at the same time cloud- 
less, and the bright sun reflected from the snow dazzled and inflamed the eyes. 
Three of the Hindoo porters were actually struck dead with the cold ; two more 
sank on the snow unable to continue in motion; but to relieve them was im- 

ssible ; flight was necessary to save all from destruction ; and in a little vil- 
~ 13,500 feet in absolute elevation, the party found a timely refuge. The 
occasional effects of cold at these heights, in latitude 32 1-2 degs., appear accord- 
ing to Dr. Gerard's experience to equal, or even to exceed, in energy what is felt 
at the Pole. 

The same traveller returned in 1829 to encounter the same hardships. In an 
endeavour to reach Ladakh, by a route further to the northwest than the prece- 
ding, over the Paralassa Range, when at the height of 16,500 fect, one of his 
attendants was suddenly frozen at mid-day, while the sun was shining fiercely on 
the surrounding snows. And, again, near the valley of the Spiti, two more of 
his people fell dead, one of whom was laughing but a minute or two before he 
became acorpse. Yet, on the table land, the people of Roopshoo live all the 
year round at a height of 16,000 feet, in black tents, surrounded with their herds 
of yaks, and flocks of fine-wooled sheep. Our traveller met with great droves 
of wild horses (the animal! called the wild mule by the early travellers in Tatary) 
at the height of 17,700 feet. On a plain 16,000 in elevation, Dr. Gerard found 
the governor of Ladakh awaiting his arrival, in an encampment of black tents 
surrounded with dogs, falcons, and horses. The ‘Tatar chief very civilly, but at 
the same time firmly, opposed the further advance of our traveiler. Dr Gerard 
subsequently accompanied Capt. Burnes to Cabul, and when the latter departed 
for Bokhara, the former pressed on to Herat and Meshid. The publication of all 
these tours, with the scientific details (for the deceased travellers were men of sci- 
ence as well as of lively minds,) could not fail to be well received by the world ; 
and if this paper should reach the eyes of Capt. P. Gerard, the survivor of the 
three brothers, himself we believe an experienced traveller, and well acquainted 
with the Himaleh, we hope that he will take our suggestion into favourable con- 
sideration 

ee 
CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
ENGLISH MINISTERS ABROAD—TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 

With your good permission, my dear reader, we shall leave Paris for the pre- 
sent. ‘The sun upon the Boulevards this morning reminded us of Jamaica; the 
ices at the Cafe de Paris are at 30 degrees of Raumaur ; the theatres are like 
ovens ; the restaurants like furnaces—there is, therefore, no time to be lost ere 
we get on the road. 

Which way will you go—to us it is perfectly alike—we are equally prepared 
to be your guide to the waterfall of Trolhatten, or the cascade of 'Tivoli—from 
“Indus to the Pole,” we are yours; whether your taste be with the worthy 
old lady, converted by the “ Tonga Missionaries” to “eat a roast child,” or, on 
the other hand, to sip your pekoe on the wall of China, command us and we are 

ready to obey. If, however, less ambitious in your views, you are satisfied with 
a suinmer rainble, let me book you for a place in our coupe, and we'll start for the 
Rhine to-morrow. Now then for a passport. 

Appropos of passports—what good-tempered men Lord Palmerston must pick 


out for our English ministers abroad We have seen and heard much of them, | 


and can with safe conscience aver, that a more pains-taking, long-suffering class 
does not exist. It may seem at first a little strange, that I should thus charac- 
terize men whose most ostensible duties would appear to be the possession of 
some thousands per annum, and a very enviable position in society ; but then 
please to recollect for a moment the annoyances anl disagremens to which they 
are daily, hourly, and half-hourly subjected during the entire six months of every 
year,when England pours forth upon the continent its myriads of tourists and tra- 
vellers. The impertinent curiosity of some, the offensive and pushing vulgarity 
of others, the troublesome selfishness of all, have but one rest, or one outlet— 
the British Ambassador. He, poor man, is a kind of safety valve for every ima- 
ginable explosion. If the traveller, utterly ignorant as he in nine cases out of 


his inducements—at Paris, pleasure, play, and dissipation of every sort, with 
that greatest of all advantages, the power of doing as you like, unwatched and 
unobserved, are the recommendations—at Nice, the climate—in Switzeiland, the 
scenery—in Dresden, the cheapness—--in Munich, the stupidity—for even of this 
there are votaries—at Florence, Rome, and Naples, the fashion. At Boulogne 
the traveller wears a green Newmarket cut coat, a loose neckloth,and shepherd’s 
plaid trowsers—smokes in the streets, stares at ladies, plays billiards all the 
morning, and dines at the table d’hote of the Hotel du Nord, where he has very 
much the air of being proprietor. At Caen he is a middle aged man, ina blue 
frock, tightly buttoned—a military cut whisker, and a thirty-two inch stride, that 
bespeaks the parade and the drill. He may be always met with at the market, 
about six o'clock in the morning, cheapening fish or bargaining for a melon. At 
Chamouni he wears a shooting jacket, with forty pockets, carries an Alpine 
stick, and a botanical box on his back, and tries to jaudle like the Tyrolese. At 
Nice he has a cough, a pony carriage, and a doctor. In J’aris a cab, a liason, 
and a box at les IJtaliens. Such are a very few of the chamelion traits of the 
English abroad, as seen from without. In their “vie intime’’ we shall look at 
them hereafter. 
A DAY IN THE PHCENIX. 

When we were once more in the coupe of the diligence, I directed my entire 
attention towards my Irish acquaintance, as well because of his apparent singu- 
larity, as to avoid the little German in the opposite corner. 

“You have not been long in France, then, sir.”’ said I, as we resumed our con- 
versation. 

“Three weeks, and it seems like three years to me—nothing to eat—nothing 
to drink—and nobody to speak to. But I'll go back soon—I only came abroad 
for a month.” 

‘You'll scarcely see much of the Continent in so short a time.” 

“Devil a much that will grieve me. 1 didn’t come to see it.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘ Nothing of the kind 

“Oh! I perceive.” : 

“You're quite out there,’ said my companion, misinterpreting my meaning. 
“Tt wasn’t any thing of that kind. I don’t owe sixpence. I was laughed out of 
Treland—that’s all, though that same is bad enough.” 

“ Laughed out of it !"’s 

“ Just so—aud little do you know of Ireland if that surprises you.” 

After acknowledging that such an event was perfectly possible, from what I 
myself had seen in that country, I obtained the following very brief account of 
my companion’s reasons for foreign travel : 

“Well, sir,” began he, “it is about four months since I brought up to Dublin 
from Galway a little chesnut mare, with cropped ears and a short tail, square- 
jointed, and rather low—just what you'd call a smart hack for going to cover 
with—a lively thing on the road with a light weight. Nobody ever suspected 
that she was a clean bred thing—own sister to Jenny, that won the Corinthians, 
and ran second to Giles for the Riddlesworth—but so she was, and a better bred 
mare never leaped the pound in Ballinasloe. Well, I brought her to Dublin, and 
used to ride her out two or three times a week, making little matches sometimes 
to trot—and, for a thorough bred, she was a clipper at trotting—to trot a mile 
or so on the grass—another day to gallop the length of the nine acres op- 
posite the Lodge—and then sometimes to back her for a ten pound note to jump 
the biggest furze bush that could be found—all of which she could do with ease, 
nobody thinking, all the while, that the cock-tailed pony was out of Scroggins, 
by ‘a Lamplighter mare.’ As every fellow that was beat to-day was sure to 
come back to-morrow, with something better either of his own ora friend’s, I 
had matches booked for every day in the week—for I always made my little boy 
that rode, win by half a neck, or a nostril, and so we kept on day after day pock- 
eting from ten to thirty pounds or thereabouts. - 

“Tt was mighty pleasant while it lasted, for besides winning the money, I had 
my own fun laughing at the spoonies that never could book my bets fast enough 
—young infantry officers and the junior bar—they were for the most part mighty 
nice to look at. but very raw at racing. How long 1 might have gone on in this 
way I cannot say; but one morning I fell in with a fat, elderly gentleman, in 
shorts and gaiters, mounted on a dun cob pony, that was very fidgetty and hot 
tempered, and appeared to give the rider a great deal of uneasiness 

He’s a spicy hack you're on, sir, said I, ‘and has a goin him, I'll be 


I only came—to be away from home.’ 


bound.’ 

« «| rayther think he has,’ said the old gentleman, half testily 
‘ And can trot a bit, too.” 
‘Twelve Irish miles in fifty minutes, with my weight.’ 


paunch like a sugar hogshe ad 
‘Maybe he’s not bad across a country,’ said I, rather to humour the old fel- 


Here he looked at a 


low, who, I saw, was proud of his pony 


«“<T'd like to see his match, that’s all.’ Here he gave a rather contemptucus 





ten is, of the language of the country he travels in, lose his way, or his port- 


Norway, and the Norwegians. By R. G. Latham, Esq. Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

These sketches, drawn with a strong admiration of the country and people 
of Norway, are on the whole favourable to their social and political condition. — 
Possessing the mo democratic constitution of any European state, and rising 
rapidly, as Mr. L. assures us, in prosperity ; he evokes greater attention to their 
habits, science, literature, and prospects, than has hitherto been paid to them, 
as belonging merely to a province of Sweden. It shall be our task to advert to 
the most novel portions, as specimens of the work; and as our pages have of- 
ten been filled with Norwegian matter, we shall deem that sufficient without 
tracing the author’s steps from place to place, and analysing or condensing his 
very desultory information. The style, it will be seen, is a little slapdashish.* 
National character 1s thus portrayed :— 

“ ] said that the Norwegian farmer had somewhat of the obstinacy of the Eng- 
lish one ; I might have added, that he partakes also of his prejudices. What 
a Norwegian says of a Swede, should be believed as little as what a Briton says 
of a Frenchman. The prejudice between the two nations runs incalculably 
high. When you are told that the Swedes are debauched and dissipated, be- 
lieve it of the towns’-people only. If you hear that they are drunkards, tell 
your informant to look at home. You may have it instilled into you that they 
are deceitful ; wait until you find them so. J write upon what I have heard 
from, not only impartial foreigners who have visited the two countries, but also 
from the more enlightened Norwegians themselves. That the Swedes are belied 
by their neighbours I have no doubt. They are the more energetic nation of 
the two, can do more work for less money, and under-sell the natives in labour. 
What the Irish are to us, the Swedes are, in a smaller way, to the Norwegi- 
ans. Hence bad blood between the frontier peasantries. ‘There is a scuffle alf 
along the borders every Sunday. Some Swedes came to catch lobsters at 
Laurvig ; the Norwegians spoiled their tackle and bullied them off the coast. 
That Sweden has a despotic government, is her misfortune, less than her fault. 
No man has impugned the courage of the subjects of Charles XII. and Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. The gravesof the Swedes are in the country of their enemies. 
A Dane or a German sometimes says, Du pralende Normand (Thou boasting 
Norwegian). Where there is smoke there is fire. The Norwegian spirit is 

not indifferent to the cause of freedom. ‘They shamed the lukewarmness of 
greater nations in the enthusiasm with which they sympathised with the strug- 
gles of Poland. They crowded the quay to hear the earliest tidings, they gave 
|a home to the refugees, and supported them with their purses. Their love to 
the Muscovite is in the inverse ratio to their sympathy for his victim. How- 
ever, the Swedes are the pre-eminent haters of every thing Russian. Norway's 
detestation comes at second-hand. England should think well of Norway, tor 
Norway thinks well of England. At least she did so in the days of Wessel; 
who blames his countrymen for confining their admiration too exclusively to 
themselvesand England :— 

‘They deem that men can only come 

From England, or their own cold home.’ 
So sounds a song which criticises the national pretensions of all the nations of 
Europe, and winds up with the conclusion that good and bad are pretty equally 
distributed over all countries. * * * * One of three languages, 
German, English, or French (and often more), is sure to be understood by an 
educated Norwegian ; and you soon find out, from their conversation, from which 
of the three literatures their information has been wg derived. Radical- 
ism goes with the French, and a hankering after things Danish with the German 
modes of thought. Of my own personal acquaintances, Wergeland was the 
most of a Gaul, and Daae of an Englishman. I said that one of these three 
languages was sure to be understood by an educated Norwegian. This does 
not mean that the knowledge of them is equal. French and English are about 
equally studied, German more than both put together. The Norwegian is more 
English than the Dane, and the Dane. more German than the Norwegian. In 
Christiania they call a potato a potato, and in Copenhagen a kartoffell, after the 
‘The Swedes are as French as the Danes 





English and the Germans respectively 
are German.” 

Of the Norwegian mode of life, a notion may be formed from the author's des- 
cription of their dietary He says, 

“ The Norwegians are not pre-eminently a cooking nation ; their culinary ope- 
ite, as far as they go, than multifarious. They are al- 

I fancy that there is a good deal of superflu- 
For instance, they soak their game before it is 
But of this more hereafter. They reckon not their mode of cooking 
d, and they delight not in a multiplicity of sauces. They 
They have no 


rations are rather elabor 
so somewhat chronic in 


ous work connected with them 


duration 


dre ssed 
eggs by the hundr 
stew not down whole sheep to make sauce for a single peacock 
essences with which you can eat your own father; or which, if dropped on the 





* Er. gr. “ Luckily our boatman speaks English (in a way,) for devil of a sentence of 
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Norse can either of us manage to tack together 
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— would tempt you to gnaw them to the bone. hey Hy no vineyards, 


their cellars scarcely make good the want of them. eir beer, like pneu- 
monic crepitations, is small. It is of a fine clear amber colour ; but so are the 
waters of the Tiber and of the Tagus. What is called brandy is in reality 
whisky. It is made from either potatoes er corn. A great quantity of potatoes 
for this purpose are grown in the neighbourhood of Laurvig—venenorum ferax. 
The native produce, however, does not exclude cogniac. I think well of the 
Norwegian cogniac. I drank a good deal of it neat, as a preservative against 
the cholera. Their rum punch deserves all praise. It is best drunk cold. In 
summer-time you can have it iced, punch a la glace. In brandy-punch I have 
seen currant-juice mixed up. * * taiet ® * * 
“There is more claret than madeira. Drink red wine with your fish. Fish 
must swim three times—once in water, once in oil, and in wine. So says some 
one in Athenwus. The Norwegians adhere to this rule strictly, but I believe un- 
consciously. They make soup of salmon—very good eating. Ditto of eels— 
very good eating. Ditto of pigmeat, or pork—not such very good eating. Stall- 
fed animals are not the peculiar products of Great, Britain, nor are fat beasts 
confined to the south of the Baltic. ‘The swine, to be sure, are in general, ra- 
ther phthisical in their appearance than apoplectic.” 

As for the writer’s own taste in feeding, we will not vouch it. He tells 
us,— 

“If a red herring is to be eaten, as it ought to be, wave the ceremony of 
roasting it. Dried salmon is better for not having been near a fire. In English 
kitchens, a great deal of good heat is wasted. I once found a dried mutton-ham 
in a small posting-house after a long day’s journey. The fashion is to eat such 
things au naturel. I did so, and enjoyed my meal. By far the best part of a 
Norwegian larder is the fish, the game, and the cheese. Small red trout from 
the mountain streams, strippling codfish, salmon, and stock-fish, are the chief 
delicacies, whilst the chief sauces are of olive-oil. The flesh of the cock-of-the 
wood is dark above and white beneath. ‘This, with the ptarmigan and black 
grouse, is their chief game. I saw neither partridges nor pheasants. When 
meat is frozen, it is thawed by being put in cold water. The game flavour of a 
bird is no recommendation to a Norman. So much it is eschewed, that grouse, 
before they are dressed, are left for some hours in water to soak, and expel it. 
This is like acting ‘Hamlet’ with the part of the prince omitted ; or the scenery 
of Richmond Hill without its wood and the river. Of course, nothing like 
haut-gout is tolerated. My friend and host, Mr. Archer of Laurvig, had a the- 
ory of his own upon this subject. He argued that the taste for high food, such 
as venison and grouse,arose rather from necessity than from choice. That the Lon- 
doners set the fashion asto what was to be approved of in eating ; that the Londoners 
got their grouse from a distance,during the hot weather,and.therefore tainted ; that 
they made a virtue of necessity, and professed to like tainted grouse from 
choice ; that they extended their notions other kinds of game on one side, and 
to the rest of their fellow-creatures on the other. The Russians, he added, 
who live at a distance from the sea, like high oysters—dura messorum ilia— 
whilst those that live nearer prefer them with the minimum of odour. When 
railroads are general, and a supply of fresher viands take place, the natural taste 
for scentless food (so prophesies Mr. Archer) is to return. Horace, who tells us 
that the ancients loved rancid bacon, tells us at the same time that they did not 
so naturally, but that theie was a reason for it : " 

*Rancidum aprum veteres laudabant, non quia nullus 
Illis nasus erat, sed credo hac mente,’ &c. 


tein-deer venison is scarcely so good as that of the fallow-deer. It is drv even 
to parching and chipping. Rein-deer tongues, such as we eat in England, come 
from donkeys. J ate at Laurvig a lobster plain boiled and hot. Like Lord Ches- 
terfield and his hunting, it is a thing a man should do but once. First catch 
your fish, then dry the flesh, then pound it to a fine flour, and with this fish-flour 
make a pudding. There are worse things in the world than a fish-pudding. It 
is a set-off to the soupe au cochon. With roasted mutton eat—not currant-jelly, 
but the preserved mountain-ash berries. If you wish to taste a cheese to which 
Cheshire, Stilton, and Grayere, must yield the palm, go to Norway and ask for 
gammel-ost. If asecond-rate one will suffice, ask for mios-ost. “Now I would 
poli ame to insinuate that there is no such thing as bad cheese in Nor- 
‘O Norway cheeses, ye are like 
To Jeremiah’s figs ; 
The good were very good, the bad 
Too bad to give the pigs.’ 
The day before my departure from the country I supped at Ny Hellisund, with 
the captain of the vessel that was toconvey me. Native as he was of a county 
(Suffolk) where they use their cheeses as grinding-stones, the cheese to which 
we were that night condemned was too hard, too dry, and too sour even for him. 
Gamme-lost is made by mixing skim-milk boiled, with cream, or new milk, un- 
boiled, and pressing it in a press of a certain antiquity ; one that has pressed the 
cheeses not only of many seasons, but of many generations. ‘The older this is, 
the higher is the flavour of the cheese. If new milk be kept until it becomes of 
a certain age (a month old or so,) it grows curdy, and cheesy, and not disagreea- 
bly acid. ‘This should be eaten with brown sugar and oaten biscuits. Many a 
traveller, during the heat of a summer's day, has wished for no more refreshing 
food than this, eaten in the clean dairy of a roadside farm-house, out of the smooth 
white wooden bowls in which it stands. Put a lump of sugar in the glass with 
your wine. It is a maxim, that goed wine is improved by it, and that bad stands 
in need of it. I cannot say experto crede.” 

Of customs, the following are fair examples : 

“* After dinner, it is usual for all the company to shake hands with each other, 
and return mutual! compliments for the pleasure of their company during the meal. 
Tak for Maden (meaning, thanks for the meat,) is the usual formula; it is said 
not to the host only but to all the company present. Little or no wine is drank 
after dinner ; during, however, that meal, a bottle stands between every second 
or third person, from which the company help themselves, or (if there be a lady 
next to them) their neighbour. There is no bowing, and drinking wine in the 
English sense of the word. An invitation to dinner means that the guest is not 
to stay for tea and supper, neither in Christiania nor in Copenhagen. The two 
meals are perfectly distinct, and require separate and special invitations for those 
that may partake of them. Afier dinner, coffee is served; the host retires for 
a siesta, and the company disperse. At cards the chief game is whist, and the 
savage custom (but lately exploded in England) of expecting the guests to leave 
money behind them to pay for the cards, and which is called card-money, is still 
kept up in Norway. It is not rude to smoke in a drawing-room, but it is credita- 
ble not to spit upon the floor. Think of this, ye transatlantic expectorators! I 
have seen persons waltz with the pipe in their mouth, hanging over the lady’s 
shoulder ; but such things form the exception rather than the rule.” 

Of the language, fine arts (yet in infancy,*) and popular literature of Norway, 
the author treats in his usual bricf and unceremonious manner. We select a 
sample of the latter—the “ Rustic Muses :”— ceo 

“The most popular of these, a song which you may hear chanted by two or 
three dozen carters at once, as they return home, not always wholly uninspired by 
beverages more strong than water, and lolling, like our own draymen (unfortu- 
nately not likely to be fined,) upon the shafts of their rattling vehicles, is a series 
of verses, to a lively tune, and with meaning as follows :— 

“ Og Kiore Va, og Kiore Vand. 
‘Then carry wet, and carry dry, 
And carry the reins apart-o ; 
And carry who soever will, 
I carry my own sweetheart-o. 
The ruddy roses, and the eyes of blue, 
The pretty girls I hold myself unto; 
When I do wed, so will I choose ; 
So is it pleasant for to live-o.” 
‘When, and by what village composer this tune was first made, is a point beyond 
the researches of an antiquarian. 
the poetry, is as unknown as are the predecessors of Homer. Such, however, is 
the measure to which stanzas are composed periodically, just as events take 


The bard, too, who indited the first verse of | ack with a vast number of Innocents’ days, all in red letters. 


‘ Blessings on thy busy hands and feet, 
Heaven’s blessings on thee, ancient mother ; 
That takes our empty glass away, 
And brings a fresh one and another. 
The ruddy roses,’ &c. &e. 
I spoke prematurely, when I denied the existence of pick-pockets in Norway. 
Hear the lamentation of a countryman who goes to town, and falis into bad com- 
cad ‘In Christiania I have been ; 
I'll never go again to Christiania ; 
There did steal my watch and seals, 
And pick my pocket of a new Bandana. 
The ruddy roses,’ &c. &c. 
There is much more of this for such as love either to listen to, or to translate it. 
There is much also of a similar sort, to a different tune. 
Others are too truly provincial to be so.” 

We will not meddle with Norwegian history, nor with its present constitution 
and religious divisions ; and we are sorry that we cannot enter upon the list of 
its writers and their works. ‘The following relates to periodical publications :-— 

“The newspaper press is well conducted. Very small matters indeed are no- | 
tified to the public in them, such as the sales of things that, in England, would 
scarcely cover the advertisement duty. Debts of honour between man and man 
are sometimes published, equally for the information of the debtor and the world 
in general. Of your neighbour you must not speak too freely. There is a se- 
vere law of libel for the land, and a spirit, not abhorring litigation, amongst the 
people to enforce it. In a small society, like that of Christiania, every one’s style 
is recognised. You may as well put your name to your writing as conceal it. 
Such papers as profess leaders at all have good ones. ‘These are as well written 
and less personal than our own.” 

Of the increasing commerce of the country, Mr. Latham speaks ; and, among 
other intelligence relating to it, states :— 

‘‘ Nothing is wasted by the Norse fisherman. The very heads and offals of the 
cod have a use. Beaten up with some sea-weed, and mixed with a little hay, they 
serve as a mash for the Finmark cows, that not only manage to exist, but even to 
thrive, upon fodder so anomalous. Between 1815 and 1835, were exported (in 
round numbers) the foliowing barrels of herrings : 


1815 to 1819 155,000 
1820 to 1824 307,000 
1825 to 1829 340,000 
1830 to 1835 517,000 
Of lobsters, the following list ; 
1815 to 1819 605,000 
1820 to 182 927,000 
1825 to 1829 1,320,000 
1830 to 1835 784,000 


A single lobster costs in Norway about 1 1-2d. A trifling duty is laid upon 
them when they leave the country. The London market has the chief monopoly 
of them. There is good cod-fishing eff Shetland; but the Nerwegian can un- 
dersell the Shetlander, because hi8 tackle is cheaper, and he fishes with nets. * 

* * The lobster-season is the winter. ‘Then do they bite best. In June 
they are no longer caught. Such as are taken, are taken in weirs, or lobster- 
pots ; as eels are taken in eel-pots. ‘These are laid in the water, with sinall fish 
by way of bait ; and the lobster that enters to devour finds himself unable to 
get out again. They are purchased before they are caught. Lobsters yet un- 
born are forfeited to the salmon-eaters of London. * * * * They pass 
the time between their capture and their embarkation in flat tanks, pierced with 
a multitude of small holes, lying off the neighbourhood of Laurvig, half sunk 
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ly way with one of these couples who dote upon their children, it is n im- 
possible for him to divert the conversation from their favourite topic. Every 
thing reminds Mr. Whiffler of Ned, or Mrs. Whiffler of Mary Anne, or of the 
time before Ned was born, or the time before Mary Anne was thought of. The 
slightest remark, however harmless in itself, will awaken slumbering recollec- 
tions of the twins. It is impossible to steer clear of them. They will come 
uppermost, let the poor man do what he may. Ned has been known to be lost 
sight of for half an hour, Dick has been forgotten, the name of Mary Anne has 
| not been mentioned, but the twins will out. Nothing can keep down the twins. 

—‘ It’s a very extraordinary thing, Saunders,’ says Mr. Whiffler to the visitor, 
| * but—you have seen our little babies, the—the—twins?’ The friend’s heart 
sinks within him as he answers, ‘Oh, yes—often.’ ‘ Your talking of the pyra- 
| mids,’ says Mr. Whiffler, quite as a matter of course, ‘ reminds me of the twins. 
| —It’s a very extraordinary thing about those babies—what colour should you 











Some are translatable. | say their eyes were?’ ‘Upon my word,’ the friend stammers, ‘I hardly know 


| how to answer,’—the fact being, that except as the friend does not remember to 
have heard of any departure from the ordinary course of nature in the instance of 
these twins, they might have no eyes at all for aught le has observed to the con- 
trary. ‘ You wouldn’t say they were red, I suppose ?’ says Mr. Whiffler. The 
friend hesitates, and rather thinks they are; but, inferring from the expres- 


sion of Mr. Whiffler’s face that red is not the colour, smiles with some confidence, 


and says, ‘ No, no! very different from that.’ ‘ What should you say to blue?” 
says Mr. Whiffler. ‘The friend glances at him, and observing a different expres- 
sion in his face, ventures to say, ‘I should say they were blue—a decided blue.’ 
‘To be sure!’ cries Mr. Whiffler triumphantly, ‘I knew you would! But 
what should you say if I was to tell you that the boy’s eyes are blue and 
the girl’s hazel, eh?’ ‘Impossible!’ exclaims the friend, not at all knowing 
why it should be impossible. ‘A fact, notwithstanding,’ cries Mr. Whiffler ; 
‘and let me tell you, Saunders, that’s not a common thing in twins, or a cir- 
cumstance that'll happen every day.’ : 
“In this dialogue Mrs. Whiffler ,asbeing deeply responsible for the twins, their 
charms and singularities, has taken no share ; but she now relates, in broken 
English, a witticism of little Dick’s bearing upon the subject just discussed, 
which delights Mr. Whifiler beyond measure, and causes hin to declare that he 
would have sworn that was Dick’s if he had heard it any where. Then he re- 
quests that Mrs. Whiffler will tell Saunders what Tom said about mad bulls ; and 
Mrs. Whiffler relating the anecdote, a discussion ensues upon the different cha- 
racter of Tom's wit, and Dick’s wit, from which it appears that Dicks humour is 
of a lively turn, while Tom’s style is the dry and caustic. This discussion be- 
ing enlivened by various illustrations, last a long time, and is only stopped by 
Mrs. Whiffler instructing the footrnan to ring the nursery bell, as the children 
were promised that they should come down and taste the pudding. The friend 
turns pale when this order is given, and paler still when it is followed up by a 
great pattering on the staircase (not unlike the sound of rain upon a skylight,) a 
violent bursting open of the dining-room door, and the tumultuous appearance of 
six small children, closely succeeded by a strong nursery-maid with a twin in each 
arm. As the whole eight are screaming, shouting, or kicking—some influenced 
by a ravenous appetite, some by a horror of the stranger, and some by a conflict 
of the two feelings—a pretty long space clapses before all their heads can be 
ranged round the table and any thing like order restored ; in bringing about which 
happy state of things both the nurse and footman are severely scratched. At 
length Mrs. Whiffler is heard to say, ‘ Mr. Saunders, shall I give you some pud- 
ding!) A breathless silence ensues, and sixteen small eyes are fixed upon the 
guest in expectation of his reply. A wild shout of joy proclaims that he has 
said, ‘ No, thank you.’ Spoons are waved in the air, legs appear above the table- 
cloth in uncontrollable ecstasy, and eighty short fingers dabble in damson syrup. 
While the pudding is being disposed of, Mr. and Mrs. Whiffler look on with 





and half afloat. In this manner they pass weeks and even months. Those 
that were caught first have a double time to wait. They remain in limbo, as 
patriarchs among their fellow-captives. The Norway lobsters are rather smaller 
than our own. Some of them are of light-blue colour. Occasionally they are | 
found of monstrous hues. In such cases one side is black and the other white. 
These, however, are rarities. They fight among themselves, and have their 
claws pegged to prevent them. This is not as it ought to be. It is as easy a 
matter to tie them up. Besides this, it is more statutable. That lobsters be 
not pegged, is provided by an act of parliament. It might be thought that fish | 
would, when thus confined, starve themselves into an atrophy. ‘They are na- | 
turally voracious ; but during the time of their confinement eat nothing. Sull | 
they shrink less than might be supposed. An accurate hand may, however, tell ! 
the duration of their imprisonment from the lightnesssof their flesh. Females 
(with spawn) remain so, no accouchemens taking place. Before they are shipped | 
from Norway a small export-duty is paid. Such as are dead when they reach 
London are thrown into the river. It is illegal to land them. Besides Laur- | 
vig, Christiania and Bergen have a large share in the lobster-trade.” 

With this we conclude, and leave to readers a book altogether amusing, and 
giving the latest news of Norway. 








THE COUPLE WHO DOTE UPON THEIR CHILDREN. 


Sketches of Young Couples ; with an Urgent Remonstrance to the Gentlemen of 
England (being Bachelors or Widowers,) on the Present Alarming Crisis. By 
the Author of ** Sketches of Young Gentlemen.” With Six Illustrations by 
“Phiz.” Pp. 92. London, 1840. Chapman and Hall. 

This jew d’esprit, done in a very Boz-like spirit, and most Phiz-ically embel- 
lished, has been suggested by the concurrence of bissextile or leap-year and the 
Queen’s marriage ; which the writer seems to think fraught with dreadful threat- 
ening towards not only the supremacy but the independence of the male sex. 
How it may turn out we are unable to prophesy, but we really must confess our 
opinion, that the masculine gender have had it so much and so long their own 
way, that the sense of justice must be in favour of trying a change, were it only 
te see how things would go on. Her Majesty is by law above Prince Albert ; the 
ladies of the court are said to possess an influence superior to the lords and the 
legislature ; and we are acquainted with a considerable number of private fami- 
lies and social circles where the same arrangement of power prevails. Why, then, 
should it not be general? Why endure the anomaly of two different and con- 
flicting kinds of authority? Why are the Unmentionables for ever to domineer 
over the Prtties? Since shirts of mail gave place to shirts of linen, there ap- | 
pears to be no ground for acting as if women could not make a shift to eee | 
themselves, without crouching behind the panoplied steel of rough and stern 
warriors, Cavalry is not chivalry; and household dames are at.y where equal to | 
household troops, the mothers of children to the best disciplined infantry. We | 
cannot agree to this remonstrance, therefore, but on the contrary beg humbly to | 
advise immediate and unrepining submission to the apparent decrees of Fate. 
Come what may, let us yield to our duty, and “up with Petticoat Government 
for ever. lag 





Huzza ! 

The couples of whom our author treats are “The Young Couple,” “The 
Formal Couple,” ‘The Loving Couple,” ‘‘ The Contradictory Couple,” “The 
Couple who Dote upon their Children,” ‘‘ The Cool Couple,” “The Plausible 
Couple,” “The Nice Little Couple,” “ The Egotistical Couple,” “The Couple 
who Coddle Themselves,” and ‘The Old Couple ;” and they all display con- 
siderable and acute observation. The manner in which the essays are written is 


rest :— 
children have usually a great many of them: six orcight at least. The children 


either case, they are equally the theme of their doting parents, and equally a | 
source of mental anguish and irritation to their doting parents’ friends. The | 





their births, accidents, illnesses, or remarkable deeds. They keep a mental al- 


the last coronation, because on that day little Tom fell down the kitchen stairs ; 





place which call for the medium of verse, or lampoons have to be written be- that Ned asked whether wooden legs were made in heaven and cocked hats grew 


tween peasant and peasant. 
ent times, and forgotten with the event which occasioned them. 
person repeat between twenty and thirty. 


Some hundred such must have been sung at differ- | '™ g@t™dens. 


ing that the partiality for gay regimentals is not confined to any particular coun- days after Christmas day the twins were born ; nor Good Friday, for it was on a 


try, and least of all to our own: 
‘Not a college student will I have, 
That sits up and reads in his bed-o ; 
But I will have an officer, 
With a feather in his cap upon his head-o, 
The ruddy roses, and the eyes of blue,’ &c. &c. 


The student, however, is doomed to sigh in vain, only so long as he remains un- 
beneficed ; although it must be owned that in the following stanza he is preferred 


to no very formidable rivals :— 


‘ Neither clerk nor sexton will Ihave, 
, That sits all the church-time a-yawning ; 
But I will have a clergyman, 
With butter for his breakfast of a morning 
The ruddy roses,’ &c. &e. &e. 


The spirit of the song improves. There is less fastidiousness and more jollity 
Scene—an ale-house : 





* “ As yet, there are no steel engravers in Norwa 


Good Friday that she was frightened by the donkey-cart when she was in the fa- 
mily way with Georgiana. ‘The movable feasts have no motion for Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiffler, but remain pinned down tight and fast to the shoulders of some small 
child, from whom they can never be separated any more. 

“Time was made, according to their creed, not for slaves, but for girls and 
boys; the restless sands in his glass are but little children at play. As we have 
already intimated, the children of this couple can know no medium. They are 
either prodigies of good health or prodigies of bad health; whatever they are, 
they must be prodigies. Mr. Whiffler must have to describe at his office such 
excruciating agonies constantly undergone by his eldest boy, as nobody else's el- 


other, above and beyond the children of all other people. To such an extent is 


the greater part of their friends were obliged to forego their acquaintance. 


, Y . and as yet portrait-painting is in | PetThaps, this may be an extreme case, and one not justly entitled to be consid- 
its infancy. Woodcuts, however, and lithographs, there are.” ” —— = J : d 





ered as a precedent of general application. If a friend happen to dine in a friend- 


| sy of any children but their own. 


| would, perhaps, find at the bottom of all this, more self-love and egotism than 
lively and agreeable ; and though the book is small, we are so mnuch pleased with | they think of. : : 
it that we shall offer no apology for taking a whole sketch as a sample of the | ed exhibition, though it may be sometimes amusing, never fails to be wearisome 
| and unpleasant. Couples who dote upon their children, therefore, are best 
** The Couple who Dote upon their Children—The couple who dote upon their | avoided.” 


are either the healthiest in all the world, or the most unfortunate in existence. In | 


couple who dote upon their children recognise no dates but those connected with | 


They recollect | more in inasses than in the individual. 


the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, because it was on the 5th of November | for it, it will contrive to find elbow-room in a nutshell. 


dest boy ever underwent ; or he must be able to declare that there never was a | 


beaming countenances ; and Mr. Whiffler, nudging his friend Saunders, begs him 


| to take notice of Tom’s eyes, or Dick’s chin, or Ned's nose, or Mary Anne’s 


hair, or Emily’s figure, or little Bob’s calves, or Fanny's mouth, or Cary’s head, 
as the case may be. Whatever the attention of Mr. Saunders is called to, Mr. 


: Sees 
| Saunders admires of course ; thouch he is rather confused about the sex of the 
| youngest branches, and looks at the wrong children, turning to a girl when Mr. 


Whiter directs his attention to a boy, and falling into raptures with a boy when 
he ought to be enchanted with a girl. Then the dessert comes, and there is a 


vast deal of scrambling after fruit, and sudden spirting forth of juice out of tight 


oranges into infant eyes, and much screeching and wailing in consequence. At 
length it becomes time for Mrs. Whiffler to retire, and all the children are by 
foree of arms compelled to kiss and love Mr. Saunders before going up stairs, 
except Tom, who, lying on his back in the hall, proclaims that Mr. Saunders ‘ is 
anaughty beast ;’ and Dick, who having drunk his father’s wine when he was 
looking another way, is found to be intoxicated, and is carried out very limp and 
helpless. Mr. Whiffler and his friend are left alone together, but Mr. Whuffler’s 
thoughts are still with his family, if his family are not with him. ‘ Saunders,’ 
says he, after a short silence, ‘if you please, we'll drink Mrs. Whiffler and the 
children.’ Mr. Saunders feels this to be a reproach against himself for not pro- 
posing the same sentiment, and drinks it in some confusion. ‘Ah!’ Mr. Whiff- 
ler sighs, ‘ these children, Saunders, make one quite an old man.’ Mr. Saunders 
thinks that if they were his, they would make him a very old man ; but he says no- 
thing. ‘ And yet,’ pursues Mr. Whiftler,‘ what can equal domestic happiness! What 
can equal the engaging ways of children !. Saunders, why don’t you get married ?” 
Now, this is an ¢ mbarrassing question, because Mr. Saunders has been thinking 
that if he had at any time entertained matrimonial designs, the revelation of that 
day would surely have routed them for ever. ‘Iam glad, however,’ says Mr. 
Whifller, ‘that you are a bachelor,—glad on one account, Saunders ;—a selfish 
one I admit. Will you do Mrs. Whiffler and myself a favour?’ Mr. Saunders 
is surprised—evidently surprised ; bat he replies, ‘ With the greatest pleagure.’ 
‘ Then, will you, Saunders,’ says Wr. Whifller, in an impressive manner, ‘ will 
you cement and consolidate our friendship by coming into the family (so to speak) 
as a godfather!’ ‘I shall be proud and delighted,’ replies Mr. Saunders.— 
‘Which of the children is it? really I thought they were all christened ; or—’ 
‘Saunders,’ Mr. Whiffler interposes, ‘ they are all christened ; you are right.— 
The fact is, that Mrs. Whiffler is—in short, we expect another.’ ‘ Not a ninth !’ 
cries the friend, all aghast at the idea. ‘ Yes, Saunders,’ rejoins Mr. Whiffler, 
solemnly, ‘a ninth. Did we drink Mrs. Whiffler’s health! Let us drink it 
again, Saunders, and wish her well over it!" Doctor Johnson used to tell a story 
of a man who had but one idea, which was a wrong one. ‘The couple who dote 
upon their children are in the same predicament : at home or abroad, at all times, 
and in all places, their thoughts are bound up in this one subject, and have no 
sphere beyond. They relate the clever things their offspring say or do, and 
weary every company with their prolixity and absurdity. Mr. Whiffler takes a 
friend by the button at a street corner on a windy day to tell hima bon mot 
of his youngest boy’s; and Mrs. Whiffler calling to see a sick acquaintance, 
entertains her with a cheerful account of all her own past sufferings and 
present expectations. In such cases the sins of the fathers, indeed, 
descend upon the children; for people soon come to regard them as pre- 
destined little bores. The couple ae dote upon their children cannot be 


| said to be actuated by a general love for these engaging little people (which 


would be a great excuse), for they are apt to underrate and entertain a jealou- 
If they examined their own hearts, they 


Self-love and egotism are bad qualities, of which the unrestrain- 
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NIGHTS ON THE FO’CASTLE. 
BY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OR “ RATTLIN THE REEFER,” &c. &c. 

Of all the versatile powers possessed by the human mind, perhaps its faculty 
of adaptation is the most wonderful. This quality is elucidated and improved 
The soul expands and contracts with 
circumstances, and though the vast fields of the firmament be not too extensive 
; Wherever the body will 
| live, there the divine spark will first learn to endure, then to investigate, and, ul- 


Mrs. Whifiler will never cease to recollect the last day of the old | timately, to enjoy. 
heard one | Ye" 3s long as she lives, for it was on that day that the baby had the four red f 
The following is one of them, shew- | SPS 0” its nose which they took for measles : nor Christmas day, for twenty-one 


Jt is owing to this mental elasticity that, when the black-winged demon of 
| the plague hovers over the devoted city, and mingles his mephitic breath with 
| the gentle murmurings of the lover, with the fond blessings of the father, and 
| poisons, with a terrible impartiality, the sources of existence of the young and 
| old, the strong and the weak, the worthy and the wicked, men, when they have 
| recovered from their first astonishment and its consequent dismay, despise the 
| terrors around them, and laughing at the fate that may the next moment be 
| theirs, they learn to live as if the presence of pestilence was nothing but the 

natural order of things, to think that the proximity of death is the most forci- 
| ble of all reasons for the hilarity of life, and that they should indemnify them- 
| selves for the shortness of its duration by the number and the mtensity of the 
pleasures that they thrust into it. Boccacio was strictly natural when he made 
| the time of his voluptuous tales that of terror, sickness, and of death. 
| In the year of our Lord 1811 there raged a peculiar and aggravated epidemic 


child endowed with such amazing health, such an indomitable constitution, and | throughout the West Indies. It fell with an equal mortality on the army and 
such a cast-iron frame, as his child. His children mist be, in some respect or | the navy, had betome formidable to the located whites, and had not altogether 


spared the coloured inhabitants of those beautiful islands. The shafts of the 


this feeling pushed, that we were once slightly acquainted with a lady and gen- | pestilence were infinitely more fatal than the conflicting bayonet or the hostile 
tleman who carried their heads so high, and became so proud after their youngest | shot 
child fell out of a two-pair-of-stairs window without hurting himself much, that | bitter was it to hear it, when the young and the lion-hearted would, in their lass 
But, | moments, utter the futile wish that they had died in battle. 


; and they destroyed so ignominiously ! Bitter was the moan, and still more 


In this awful conjuncture most of His Majesty's vessels of war kept, as 
much as it was possible to do, the open sea. Tus precaution, though doubt 
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essly serviceable, was not preventative, and, whenever one man-of-war hove 
within view of another, the scrutinizing glasses were first turned to observe 
whether the ensign and pennant were only hoisted half-mast-high, and the first 
question asked when they came within hail, was to ascertain the number of the 
sick and dead. 

In this fatal season the Aurelia, a long, low, and wet frigate, of the first class, 
had suffered more than any other man-of-war upon the station. This was im- 
puted to her having conveyed an immense number of French soldiers, as prison- 
ers, from one of the islands lately captured by the British, to Jamaica. These 
men, with their foreign nastinesses and abominations, were all but stowed in 
bulk on the lower decks, which they had so impregnated with disease, that re- 
peated fumigations, and long stretches to the northward, could not eradicate the 
unhealthy taint. The Aurelia almost realized the Eastern tale of the Caravan- 
seray—her officers and her men were but transient guests—she was a mere halt- 
ing place for them—their last stage at which they put up on their journey to 
their grave of the deep waters. 

Well, bad as were these things, there were always hands enough on board to 
work the ship, to attend the sick, to bury the dead, and to welcome the new vic- 
tims, that fresh drafts from England, or impressment, were continually adding to 
her crew, which, however, never could reach, by far, to its full complement. 

Some of the old hands—a few—did not dic. It was out of the nature of things 
to suppose it possible. Weather-beaten, wiry-sinewed, dry durabilities—with 
frames that had gone through the fire, and had been tried in the furnace of fever 
thrice seven times, they were asbestos-skinned animals that defied heat, and who, 
at last, would only yield to a superabundance of moisture. It was these who 
preserved, in some manner, the identity of the ship’s company. They formed the 
ground-work of the old coat, upon which they new pieces were sewed, and to 
them the integrity of the crew was owing, for while they were, it could not be as- 
serted that the crew had been changed. 

The Aurelia “ waiked the waters like a thing of life.” 
brilliant mockery. She was a plague-spot uponthe bosom of the beautiful Carib- 
bean Sea—a majestic pest-house in awful motion. More justly might she have 
been compared to a vast hearse—and well did her long black hull shadow forth 
that dismal pageant of death, whilst, looking through the dark mists of mortality, 
her proud and swelling sails seemed to bend and nod in all the grandeur of fune- 
real plumes. The Aurelia had her train also, the ready sharks were always in 
her wake—and the costume is faithfully followed at the burials on shore. 

Upon the principles that I have already laid down, was not this a time for the 
Aurelians to be gay?“ Messmates, hearken to the song to-night—for to-morrow 
your ear may be cold : listen, my friends, this hour to my tale, for the next my ton- 
gue may be parched up with fever, and my brain reeling in madness. ‘The argu- 
ment was found good, the seamen listened and were amused. May the same 
good fortune happen to my “ gentle readers.” : 

. “NIGHT THE FIRST. 

It was in the middle of the first watch, that is, to vulgar and unseamanly ap- 
prehensions, ten o'clock, on a beautiful and cloudless night, that the Aurelia was 
dallying with the little ripple made by a succession of cat’s-paws that wantoned 
over the face of the dark blue waters. ‘The moon looked down with the fixed 
and cold gaze of majesty upon the world beneath her, whilst her image danced 
merrily and mockingly, in brilliant and broken fragments, in the crisped waves. 
Above, on the waters below, and all around, a feeling of deep and consoling peace 
seemed to prevail. 

The ship was on a wind, slipping gently along under double-reefed topsails, 
top-gallant sails, first jib, and spanker. The courses were up, and would have 
been unserviceable, had they been set. The gentle breeze, at intervals only, was 
able to distend the capacious topsails, which ever and anon swelled boldly forih, 
and then again flapped back listlessly to the mast, like the boasting speech of a 
coward, suddenly checked by the sight of danger. ‘The top-gallant-sails contin- 
ued filled as gracefully as the white-draperied busts of young beauty. So so- 
lemnly and quietly did the gallant frigate bear herself in her majestic motion, that 
no angry foam was seen beneath her bows; the parted waves kissed her noise- 
lessly, and each particular undulation furnished for her, as she passed, a fairy and 
phosphoric light, that duteously attended upon -her from stem to stern, and va- 
nished only in the little playful whirlpools that dashed under her counter. But 
the gleam of light was large, flickering, and troubled, that followed her in her long 
wake ; and these heatless fires there seemed to have assumed a more ghastly and 
witch-like nature. In the midst of these phantom sparks wallowed the monster 
sharks, and the sycophant pilot-fish. They scented their prey ; and these living 
tombs for the fated ones were regarded at once with dread and abhorrence by 
the superstitious seamen. As an Eastern despot walked forth, so proceeded the 
Aurelia, attended by her ministers of death. 

The quiet and tranquillity abroad was imitated aboard. Orders were given, 
and strictly enforced, that the duty of the ship should be carried on as silently as 
possible, so that no creaking of blocks, and knocking of ropes upon the deck, should 
jar upon the painfully sensitive ears of the sick and the dying. ‘The words of 
command were given in a hushed tone, and the ‘necessary evolutions produced 
more by signals and gestures than by voice. 

There was but little on the quarter-deck. The lieutenant of the watch paced 
his walk slowly and thoughtfully ; the men hung languidly on the wheel; the 
quartermaster dropped over thie weather hammock-nettings ; and the two mid- 
shipinen were in their usual station—that is, just where they ought not to have 
been. The foremast-men ef the watch were, a few of them, sleeping on the 
booms ; while the rest, with the exception of the look-outs, were assembled 6n 
the forecastle, and huddled together round the forebits. 

All of this group were light-hearted and merry, or affected to be so. However, 
with the tact of good feeling, their mirth was subdued, and their conversation 
carried on with voice not only attempered to the quiet of the scene, but also to 
the solemn situation of peril in which they all were, and to the state of their ma- 
ny suffering shipmates. Still, the joke went its round, the tale was approy ed and 
laughed at, and the ditty duly and critically commented upon. 

‘The boatswain and the gunner sate aristocratically apart, yet they did not dis- 
dain to join in the conversation, and to benefit their hearers by advice, or reprove 
them with salt-water criticism. ‘The two midshipmen had forsaken their posts, 
and had placed themselves on the butt-ends of the booms felicitously for hearing, 
and there they had taken up their position in search of their principal element— 
fun. They were two blithe lats, recently from England, rosy-cheeked, and in 
high health. Their mothers would have trembled for them had they then seen 
them, even in dreams, placed upon the roof of what was really a pest-house, 
whilst the heated air came up noxiously through the hatchway underneath them, 
heavy, steaming, and contaminated with the taint of death. 

John Gibson, the second captain of the forecastle, had just finished a dolefully 
humorous tale that was wound up by the land-crabs devouring the dead bodies 
within the palisades at Port Royal. ‘The narration was dreadfully a propos, 
and, just as it was ended, the breeze died away, the sails drooped heavily from 
the yards, and the stillness became so profound, that the moanings froin the 
sick-bay, on the deck beneath them, were distinctly heard. The voice that 
cried for water was recognised, and the low soothing tones of the surgeon be- 
came painfully audible. All felt the heavy, spirit-damping influence of the mo- 
ment. No comment was offered on the story, no song volunteered, no mirth 
stimulated. Each looked upon the other for the words that he himself felt too 
low of heart to utter. In the midst of this awe, strains of the sweetest harmony 
came gently through the air from abaft. They were rich and solemn; and 
though not loud, they seemed to the ears of those assembled round the forebits, 
to fill all creation. Though the effect on the hearers was miraculous, there 
was no miracle in the matter. The fact was merely that the captain was playing 
in his after cabin, with the window open, an anthem on the flute, of which in- 
strument he was a perfect master. ‘The rich melody hung for a space about 
the vessel, and then, with alow tremulous, dying fall, left every thing on deck 
in a barren silence ; and the next moment the loud death-rattle was heard in 
the throat of the newest victim to the epidemic. 

Every one was frozen into silence. 

Then immediately the pale attendant upon the dying thrust his sickly and ca- 
daverous features for a moment amidst the group, and said, with a voice that 
sounded like the chuckle of a demon, “ John Robinson has just kicked the 
bucket,” and immediately disappeared, as a ghost vanishes, in the tomb-like ob- 
scurity below. ba 

At length three or four, more stubborn-hearted than the rest, struck up with 
the chorus, always in subdued voices, 

He’s gone, what.a hearty good fellow ! 
“Well,” said Mr. Pipecall, the boatswain, cheerily, “he’s gone! and what 
then? He'll never more be six on four, boys; his last middle watch is piped 
down—he’s happy ! he’s stowed away snug till the last day, like many a bet- 
ter, and many a worse fellow. He’s dead!” 


NIGHT THE SECOND. 
It was the middle watch. ‘The Aurelia was still making a long stretch to the 
northward, flying from sickness and from death, to cooler regions. Like the 


The quotation is a 





condescending inclining of the great man, she bent, but bent proudly, to the stiff 


eastern breezes. She hurried through the waters, and seemed to cast angrily 
aside the boiling surges that played under her fore-foot. Her haste was vain as 
the flight of the guilty from remorse. She could not outstrip the curse of the 
plague that she nurtured in her own bosom 

The wind, that was kindling into a moderate gale, came blusteringly through 
the ports of the quarter-deck ; and though still near the tropics, sent a chilliness 
through the frames of the solitary officers who wakefully paced out their watch 
As the breeze was steady, and gave no likelihood of giving occasion for trim- 
ming sails, the two young gentlemen whom we have already iutroduced, in our 
“first night on the fo’castle,” turned shoulder to ahoulder, fore and aft, in their 
walk on the lee-side of the deck ; and every time that they faced about when 


|—for which 


they had advanced as far forward as the gangway, the eddying blast out of the 
distended main-sail, caused the younger of ie two to shudder, with a strange 
prickling, in which the mingled sensations of extreme heat and cold, seemed to 
dart through his body like a flight of minute needles. 

Let us shortly describe these midshipmen, the oldster and the youngster of 
the second lieutenant’s watch. Mr. William Herbert was literally a sailor of 
fortune. As to birth, he could claim no higher distinction than that of being the 
son of arespectable farmer. “ A truant disposition, good my lord,” had brought 
him, not from Elsinore, but from the tail of the plough, to the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, where he entered on board the guardship. As it was soon discover- 
ed that his parentage and education were much superior to those of the other 
boys on board, his father was written to by the Captain ; and a fit-out, and a 
small yearly stipend being obtaine J, he was placed on the quarter-deck. 

William Herbert did his duty well. At the end of six years he passed his ex- 
amination for Lieutenant triumphantly ; and, the termination of six other years 
found him precisely in the same situation—doing his duty. He was now of 
the mature years of twenty-and-five, and seemed to be as remote as ever from 
obtaining his commission. 


of the Earl of Edentower, and as secure of every grade of promotion in their 
due order, as if he had all the progressive commissions safely locked up in his 


only to play against that grim old bonc-rattler, Death. He is the antagonist 
that stands no nonsense. My lord’s beautiful lady may squeeze the hand, and 
smile upon the old minister in vain; for if the fleshless one with. the hour-glass 
chooses to throw out, it will avail little what party is in. It was all a deplorable 
mistake, that of having the Honourable Edward Elton on the West Indian sta- 
tion. At the very moment whilst he was pacing the deck of the pest-ship, there 
was an order more than half way across the Atlantic, to send him home imme- 
diately. Will it arrive too late? We shall see. 

“ Talk to me, Herbert,” said the high-born youth. ‘ Dear Herbert, I feel 
so chilly and so hot ; and do you know, Herbert, that every now and then I think 
I see my little brothers and sister pushing up their saucy faces among the white 
foam of the waves, but when | look hard I can’t see them; and once—don’t 
laugh at me—I thought I saw a horrible figure dodging in and out among the 
dark shadows of the dead-eyes in the lee main-chains. There! But I saw 
nothing then ; only I was suddenly stabbed all over with fire-prickles, even to 
my very heart.” 

‘** Come, cheer up, Ned. 
so much amiss. 
help it.” 

“ T won't indeed, Herbert. If I am really touched, I'd steal up into the mizen- 
top, and lie down and die there, sooner than go into the sick-bay, or be kept down 
in the hot, dark, dismal—very dismal—hole below decks.” 

*]’ll tell you a piece of my mind, younker ;—but little love should even the 
most Christian charity require of me to bear to such as you, or any of your class : 
hundreds of you have unjustly—nay, Edward, even wickedly—stepped in most 
insolently before me, and snatched from me the fair return—I scorn to call it reward 
have for so many years toiled, sickened, fought, and sometimes 
bled. But I like you, my rosy-cheeked boy, and though I doubt me but little 
that, if we both live, you, like the rest, will push me aside a 

“Oh, William Herbert ! never, never!” 


Hand us out your flipper. Why, man, it is not 
Keep up a good heart : don’t go to the dector if you can 
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“T like your spirit, lad, and I think that you have got the stuff in you of which 
sailors should be made. Now, listen to me—I have been nearly five years on 
this scorching station, and have scen more of Yellow Jack than any of the poor 
devils of doctors, and for this simple reason, that their lives, in this climate, never 
average more than a year and a half, Yellow Jack is too many for them, Ned: 
they don’t know how to bring the broadsides of their medicine chests to bear upon 
the saffron-eyed old monster. At this very moment, there’s the head physician 
at the hospital at Port Royal all for hot baths and electricity: Yellow Jack is 
much obliged to the dector for washing his subjects so clean before he bones 
them.” 

* Don’t joke so, Herbert.” 

“Why not, my good boy ? 
weep! ; { 


Shall we sit us down on the carronade-slide and 
No, no !—by the impeccability of the anchor-fluke !—an oath you don’t 
yet understand—laugh while you may. Well, as I said before, at Port Royal 
they parboil us ; on board of the Argus they bleed us ; on board of the Incon- 
stant it is all bark and brandy—not so bad that, Ned; saline mixtures and cold 
applications on board of the North Star; and here it is nothing but mercury and 
salivation ; and very difficult indeed would it be to say under which treatment 
we fastest lose the number of our mess.” P 

“T have made up my mind; if I’m attacked, I won’t take physic.” 

‘“‘ Well said, my little hero ; and, mind you, each of the doctors has two or 
three big books to back him out that he has the only right way of curing all those 
who actually die.”’ 

“ But somebody must be right,” saidshe poor reefer, with a shudder. 

“That don’t follow ; people may have very opposite methods of doing wrong, 
without being any of them a bit the nearer of being right. Now, I'll take you 
under my wing; I'll nurse you, Edward. I don’t think there’s much the matter 
with you""—(he was conscious of untruth ;) “ all that I ask of you at present is 
to think yourself well; keep yourself amused ; and drink as much weak grog as 
you like. Come, this breeze is steady, and we shan’t start tack or sheet this 
twenty-four hours ; let us forward to the fo’castle and hear what's going on.— 
Mind you sit well to windward of the fore-hatchway, and, here, throw my pilot- 
coat over your shoulders.” . 

When the two midshipmen had arrived at the appointed place, they found 
nearly the same persons assembled round the fore-bits as were there on the first 
night. ‘They were in time to hear a ghost-story so utterly absurd, and yet so 
commonplace, that even its absurdity could not make it interesting. After tae 
usual comments had been passed, the oldster, Mr. Herbert, from his high place to 
windward, thus spoke authoritatively :— 

* John Spokes, my good man, you have made a mess of that yarn. Now, I 
don’t,” he continued, turning to his juvenile messmate, “ deny that many strange 
things happen that seem to require something supernatural to account for them ; 
for a very strange adventure happened to myself, in that best of all ships, my last 
ship.” 

**Oh! I should like to hear it of all things,” said the young Honourable, look- 
ing up eagerly into his friend’s face. ; 

* Well, Edward, I will tell it you,” said the oldster, laying a particular empha- 
sis on the word ‘ you ;” for it would have been infra dig. to have it thought that 
he could condescend to tell stories in the middle watch to the foremast men. A 
dead silence ensued among the group, every one pricked up his ears, and listened 
respectfully to the 


MIDSHIPMAN’S STORY,—THE MAN WITH C. P. TO HIS NAME. 


stocked with book-learning ; for at my country-school, Greek I had none, and 
my Latin all remains in the books in which I had learned it, and my memory must 
take a long cruize backwards if I ever wish to recover it. I am not like Tim’s 
middies of the wall-sided Old Glory.” 

Tim respectfully touched his hat 

“T really don’t know the Hebrew for lobscous, and a sign-board in Greek would 
puzzle me; but as for taking a lunar, Mr. Elton, I think I could take the shine 
out of any Glory that ever cocked his eye over a sextant.” 

A murmur of assent followed ; and a young foretop-man who had just began 
to testify his approbation more audibly, having received an admonitory punch on 
the head from the old captain of the fo’castle, silence was again restored, and the 
oldster resumed. 

“ Well, I was mate of the first watch of the Aurora—she’s gone home now to 
be broken up—a sort of mule frigate she was; something between a sloop-of- 
war and a regular frigate—a class of vessels that should be called no-glories— 
because you can't get either honour or profit out of them; you would get no 
fame by licking a sloop-of-war in her ; and to cope with a regular-classed frigate 
would be all but madness—not that we would not have done tt, and been immor- 
tally thrashed ; as to profit, these mules are too short, and too high out of the 
water for their size to sail well, and so but little prize-money need you be looking 
for. Well, we were down south, near Curacoa, and I had the middle watch, just 
as it might be now, and as I was atways punctual at turning out to take my spell ; 
for what's the use of laying in your hammock half an hour, shiliy-shally, when 
you know you must rouse and turn out at last? you can't get any rest or enjoy- 
ment out of that time, and you're keeping your relief just as miserable as your- 
self, So, at two bells in the first watch, after I had taken my regular three glasses 
of grog—the first for the sustenance of the man, the second for pleasure, and the 
third because I had the middle watch to keep—and having, as the occasion re- 
quired, whacked three yonkers ; being also caterer of the mess I had the light 
doused, and went, very well satisfied with myself, and turned in, expecting to get 
at least three hours of good snooze, for I had a light conscience.” 

“* And a heavy hand—the poor younkers !” 

“Served them right, Ned. I am like the man I’ve somewhere read of in the 
play—‘ I never did wrong but with just cause.’ Well, there lay I, hot enough, 
of course ; but did’nt get to sleep so comfortably as I had hoped for—first, there 
was a very ungrateful grumbling at my having doused the glim so early, and the 
thrashed younkers kept growling like three young cubs ; and I was altogether so 
much annoyed that I had almost determined to turn out and repeat the discipline, 
but I didn’t like ; and so the murmurings gradually became less audible, and the 
hammocks and the cable-tiers less distinct—not that the sentry’s light began to 
fail, but from some other cause beyond my philosophy.” 

Herbert uttered the last sentence rather oratorically, and there ensued a shuffle 
indicative of pleasure among his audience, simply because it was the only part of 








| his narration that they did not fully comprehend ; but the honest tars were actua- 


The youngster of the watch, the Honourable Edward Elton, was the third son | 


father’s iron box at my lord’s bankers. He had, to win these much coveted stakes, 


“Now, Edward Elton, you know that I am a plain-speaking man, not over- | 
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ted by precisely the same motives that impel Honourable Members to cheer the 
loudest the classical quotations that they most certainly—hear. 

“Tf I may judge by my own sensations, in all honesty I should say that I cer- 
tainly did not fall asleep. You have all of you been to the playhouse, and seen 
the curtain drawn up ;—a game just like it seemed to be going on right before 
,me, in the darkness of the lower-deck forward. Lumps and masses of obscurity 
| seemed to fall off right and left, and to be drawn upwards and to sink downwards, 
{leaving a brilliant and a bright view of daylight over the fore-part of the ship, 
| whilst all beside me remained just as it was before—the hammocks, the hatchway 
| ladder, the sleepy Marine sentry and his fading light. Finding my senses play- 
ing me so queer a trick, I very coolly turned out and dressed myself, and, sayi 
nothing to any one about what I considered as my disordered imagination, Twalked 
on deck, and when I got there, sure enough I discovered that I had been labouri 
under a delusion ; for, instead of its being about half-past nine of a dark night, it 
wanted about ten minutes of noon, and of a noon, one of the brightest and most 
intolerable of light that I had ever beheld even under a vertical sun.” 

“I can’t understand this, Herbert,” said the young midshipman, trembling all 
over ; “ were you in your hammock, or were you actually on deck ?” 

“ Was Tondeck, my young friend? If to see every thing more vidvidl 
| bright than eye ever before beheld it—if to be more sensitively, more painful 
| alive to every impressiou, be proof that I was then and there on the quarter-deck 
of his Majesty's ship Aurora, it must be as implicitely believed as I believe it.— 
Attend to what shall follow, and determine. ‘The hands had been turned up for 
punishment, although I heard it not, and I was about to descend again for m 
cocked hat and side-arms—for, as I before told you, I was prepared only with 
my jacket and straw hat for my middle wateh—when Captain Drew stern y bade 
me to remain ondeck. I advanced to the break of the quarter-deck, and, look- 
ing beneath me, saw all the ship’s company turned up to witness punishment ; 
and already lashed to the gratings, with arms extended, and bared back, was a 
man belonging to the forecastle, named John Cromfield. Of this man I knew 
nothing. r had, perhaps, not addressed myself to him, personally, three times 
in the whole course of my life, though I must often have given him orders as 
one among the many. I had come up strangely, and somewhat supernaturally, 
to see him punished; but, knowing neither evil nor good of the man, I felt no- 
thing extraordinary on the occasion.” 

‘* What sort of a man was he !” 
shipman. 

** A thoughtful man—a lean,cadaverous-looking man—one silent and reserved, 
with that depth of melancholy upon his countenance that you see only in Jewish 
faces—a sort of man that you would be ashamed to hurt ; and yet one that you 
would seek to avoid. I knew no harm of him, excepting the C. P. to hisname 
on the ship’s books.” 

“* Poor fellow !” said Elton ; “* and he took his dozens with the resignation of a 
martyr ?”” 

** Not a bit of it. With the exception of myself, all the officers were tricked 
out to the nines—mightily fierce and grave they looked—there was also a double 
file of marines on the gangway, with bayonets fixed and muskets loaded. I look- 
ed at all these, and then at the poor seized-up wretch below, much wondering 
for what offence or crime he was about to suffer; for I had not before even 
heard that he was in trouble—which was curious in a gossipping eight-and-twen- 
ty. However, I thought I should soon know—for here’s the skipper just going 
to read the article of war under which he is tu be flogged. And singular was it to 
behold how that little skipper screwed up his mouth, and turned the leaves of his 
book backwards and forwards, and shook them, and squinted at them, as if 
he could not find out the place. Whilst I was wondering at this—for our Captain 
knew the whole by heart—and pondering for what vast crime the delinquent 
would have to suffer, my ears were almost rent to pieces by a loud wild shriek, 
and the Captain, with the articles of war extended in his hand towards the hori- 
zon, yelled out, ‘ There !'"—and lo! I looked.” 

“For mercy's sake !’ said the boy, clinging to him closely. 

“T looked, and I beheld, arisen from out the sea, a horrible monster.” 

“ Thank God!” said the poor lad, breathing strongly. yet freely—as one re- 
lieved from some dreadful impression. ‘ Thank God, Herbert, it was only a 
dream !’ 

The same sensation of relief was evidently felt by some of the listening group, 
as relaxing attitudes and suddenly composed features fully displayed. 

“‘ As you shall determine,” continued Herbert, with the same sustained and 
grave tone. ‘At the Captain’s ery, the marines faced about with their fronts 
seaward, whilst the monster balanced itself in the air on a line with their counte- 
nances, and about three yards from them. I cannot better describe this phan- 
tasm than as two eyes of intolerable fire, supported in the air by two greenish 
and wiry fishy-looking wings. ‘The rest of the conglomerate mass was made up 
of ever-changing, yet dreadful forins, the only permanent distinguishable features 
of which were the tWo wingedeyes. ‘There they remained glaring greedily upon 
us. 

**Oh! it is only a dream !” 
the younker. 

“As if suddenly all the bonds of discipline were burst asunder, the culprit 
Cromfield was cast off—the ship’s company rushed up from the maindeck, and 
congregated on the forecastle—the most prominent of whom stood this very 
Cromtield, watching with the rest, most anxiously, how the Captain and the 
officers would deal with their supernaturaf visitant. At first they seemed a little 
puzzled ; but our senior Lieutenant, a fire-eater, with no nonsense about him, 
very coolly, without waiting for orders, banged off a ship’s pistol at the iniquity, 
which did not even notice the compliment by an extra flap of its disgustin 
wings. ‘The whole company of marines then gave it a volley, with no better ef 
fect ; and then, since musketry would do nothing, it was to be seen what talking 
could. 

“Then it was observed by the purser, who was a very wise man in his genera- 
tion, as the only unvarying parts of the object who so pertinaciously had forced 
its company wpon us, were a pair of wings and a pair of eyes, both of the ugliest, 
that the eyes had come to look for some sinner, and the wings to fly away with 
him; whereupon the Captain ‘addressed himself to speak,’ as the play-books 
say, by addressing a speech to the figure, in which he adjured it, in terms too holy 
and awful to be mentioned now, to take him for whom it had come, and to trou- 
ble the ship no more. Scarcely had this very moderate request been made, 
than the succubus ‘ vanished into thin air,’ and I, looking forward, saw the iden- 
tical John Cromfield drop dead from amidst his shipmates on the forecastle. This 
| struck me with a good deal of terror; and as I stood stock-still, with my eyes 
| directed forward, the Captain seized me by both shoulders, and shook me vio- 
| lently ; and whilst I was expostulating with him on this unofficer-like treatment, 
I looked up, and saw the grim old quarter-master, Giles, shaking me heartily in 
| my hammock, telling me that it was past one bell in the middle watch, and that 
Mr. Turner declared, if he was not relieved directly, he would complain next 
morning to tle Captain. 

“ Glad enough was I to find all this only a dream ; and I tumbled up, in the 
twinkling of a handspike, and making all manner of apologies to my relief, began 
to walk off my fright,in my four hour’s watch. It was a beautiful calm night, 
such an one as we had yesternight. I had nothing to do but to think of my dream, 
and I thought of it. 

‘All that middle watch I neither corked or gossipped. I reflected more in 
those solitary four hours than I had before done in the sum of years. 

“Ata little after four in the morning I turned in of course: my eyes closed in 
spite of my attempts to resist sleep, and immediately the whole scene was again 
acted over, and not the minutest circumstance omitted. At the close of the se- 
cond representation of this dreadful tragedy, I awoke in a fright, and sitting up- 
right in my hammock, I endeavoured to shake off the appalling incubus. It was 
then that I feared for my health ; it was then that I trembled for my reason. It 
was now broad daylight, and the sunbeams were pouring their che erful light down 
the hatehways, and the grinding of the holy-stones overhead ought to have dis- 
missed every vain illusion. But no—wide awake as I was, before me still, in 
the darkness of the lower deck, for the hammocks were not yet piped up, the 
whole affair was being played before my eyes—I in my perfect senses—mark 
that, Edward. As Isat up in my hammock, with my fascinated eyeballs fixed 
upon the mockery, I awoke old Pentland, the Assistant-Surgeon, who slept next 
to me, and tweaking him by the nuse—for he was a sound sleeper—very politely 
requested him to tell me whethér I was really awake ; for which politeness I was 
most awfully d—d. Being assured of my wakefulness, I then inquired kindly 
after my own health, and thrusting my wrist over to him, he, in feeling my pulse, 
repaid my nasal attack with a regular tourniquet gripe After this exchange of 
tokens of our high consideration for each other, I then detailed to him the chea- 
tery that was still going on, and he bade ine leap out of my hammock ;I obeyed, 
and the whole phantasmagoria melted away—I was myself again—no headach, 
no fever, no rambling of the mind 

‘J met my messmates at breakfast as usual; but, as the lank-haired preacher 
at the conventicle in G asport, ‘It was borne in upon me to prophecy,’ and so, 
without mentioning my dream, I told evcry one that I had seen the ghost of Crom- 
' field, and that he had but three more days to live. I repeated this folly to all the 
Lieutenants on the quarter-deck—and then, about noon, had forgotten everything 
about it. What think you of that, Eddy?” 

“Tt was a frightful dream—nothing more. 
not like to dream so.” 

Respect for the narrator pr vented the usual learned comments being made on 
him, but there was much diversity of opinion expressed in whispers, the one 
to the other; but the general feeling was disappointment, that It was only a 
Jack likes more than a snack of the terrific—he likes “to sup full of 
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horrors.” 
“ Only adreain, Edward! I think I heard some of these ignorant men say, 

scoffingly, ‘ it was only a dream.’ I say, as you just now said, may mever dream 
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be like it! Not, my dear fellow, was the vision dreadful in itself ; but in its con- 
wences. The story is not finished. Would that what I have just told you 
been all! The day after this dream, your humble servant the dreamer, with 
the rest of the ship’s company, were all in an enviable state of happy excite- 
ment, chasing a strange sail—she was a lump of a ship—a letter of marque— 
richly laden—however we did not take her; she got away inthe night. The 
Aurora was an eight-and-twenty. A man-of-war brig took her the next day, and 
we were not in sight—no luck attends your ghost-seer. 

“ Well, let us pass onto the third night. My first watch then. That was a 
night, my hearties! A fresh hand at the bellows every five minutes, and the 
sea boiling as if there had beenan eruption of Vesuvius under it. Storm main- 
staysail all we could show. The craft behaved handsomely, and rose and fell 
to the huge waves, like a good dancer to fine music. Pitch dark—inky black- 
ness all around; just eight. bells had told of the turn of midnight, when a loud 
clear shriek.was heard above the roaring of the winds and the dashing of the 
troubled waters, which was followed by a cry of ‘a man overboard.’ e rush- 
ed aft, and, amidst the boiling surge in the track of the lee-way, there were seen 
two hands tossing themselves to the clouds, in the unnatural and phosphoric 
light thrown out by the vexed sea. It was immediately pronounced to be the 
Captain.overboard ; and likely enough, too—for very often my gentleman, when 
he got aclothin the wind, forgetting his dignity, would climb over from his 
quarter-gallery upon deck, in order to catch his officers napping ; or taking ho- 
nestly a middle-watcher—which was shabby. We concluded that he had tried 
that once too often. I need not tell you how the life-buoy was tossed overboard, 
and the hen-coop ; but says the luff of the watch to me, ‘ Quick, Mr. Herbert, 
into the cutter—six volunteers.’ . Now, if you had been there, instead of me, 
Edward—tut I was only a passed middy, with no interest—not that I shirked it 
—but it was a rash and cruel experiment. The boat was soon cleared away, 
and down we were lowered, and, luckily, we unhooked the falls in the nick of 
time, and there we seven poor souls were spinning about upon the black face of 
the ocean, acaptain-hunting. How rapidly the frigate swerved to leeward !— 
That cutter was.a lively craft, and capered upon the tops of the waves as if she 
enjoyed it. But we saw no more outstretched hands. The men in the boat 
fancied they heard a shriek here, and a cry there—right a-head—a-beam—abaft 
—there was such a hell’s hubbub that you might have fancied anything. We 
spent a half hour.in this goblin chase, when the frigate burned a blue-light, and 
hoisted the lanterns for the boat’s recall. Well, through the mercy of heaven, 
the boat was not swamped when she came under the lee-quarter—the tackles 
were overhauled down, and we were all hoisted up together—the boatswain had 
a quick eye, and the men started off at his pipe like machinery. 

“The first thing that I spied, when I was on the quarter-deck, was the skip- 
per—as stiff as a crow-bar, and nothing wet about him but the right eye and 
the left. Then all hands were turned up, in order to find who was missing. As 
mate of the watch, it fell to me to call over the ship’s muster. Crouching down 
to the light of the binacle, I passed over all the As and the Bs carelessly enough, 
but when I came to the Cs my chest laboured ; my blood seemed to be thick- 
ening within me with cold; at the name John Cromfield my voice faltered— 
had I pronounced it in thunder he would not have answered—he will never again 
answer, but to the trumpet on the judgment-day.” 

There was a dead pause—the stiff breezes sang audibly among the shrouds— 
the listeners closed in upon each other, and the poor little midshipman clung to 
the oldster, as clings a frightened child to the mother’s bosom. 

“Never tell me your dreams, dear Herbert,” said the boy.‘ You have fright- 
ened me—but you have done me good. I feel much better. I am very thirsty, 
however, and shall fear to sleep.” 

“I will take you under my wing, and nurse you as tenderly as my rough 
nature willlet me. Let us again go afti—my story has just suited these ho- 
nest men—it will keep their thoughts from dwelling upon the yellow fever and 
they will be spinning yarns one to the other for the rest of the watch ; which is 
much better for them than brooding over their situation, and thus funking them- 
selves into the sick-list. But it is not my intention, my son, to permit you to 
labour under any superstitious fears—these are no miracles—pure mother-wit 
has taught me that a miracle would be an insult to the grand scheme’ of Provi- 
dence—an infringement of its laws. Every thing, Edward, is miraculous to the 
ica much, incomprehensible to the wisest—but nothing miracu- 

ous.” 

“You talk like a doctor of laws, Herbert—and yet I seldom see you with a 
book in your hand.” 

“T might say to you much of grand common-place upon the volume of the 
heavens, and the workings of reflection in the long. watches—but it would be 
contemptible. Ihave only endeavoured, according to my ability, when I have 
been startled by a singular fact, to trace it to its cause—and I hate come to some 
conclusions that books would never have helped me to. Only take this with you. 
Believe in nothing supernatural for such a belief would be an impiety. Believe 
only in your own ignorance.” 

“And you can account for this dream, Edward ?” 

“Most satisfactorily ; but not now. You are not gutte well. I must step be- 
low, and get my medicine for you. Walk the deck briskly till I return; and do 
not throw off the pilot-coat.”’ 

In a short time the oldster returned, with what appeared to the feverish boy 
nothing more than a tin pannakin filled with weak grog. Though the draught 
was nearly a pint, Herbert made him drink it, and then, taking him by the 
arm, notwithstanding the boy’s drowsiness, walked him rapidly fore and aft the 
quarter-deck, until the watch was over, and then placed him comfortably in his 
hammock. 

How the son of the farmer nursed the son of the lord through the fever ; and 
how he explained to him his singular dream, with other matters and stories, 
will be told in the future “ Nights on the Fo’castle,” “if the relater should live 
days enough to chronicle them. 


Kwiperial Pariianent. 


House of Commens, March 9. 
SUPPLY—THE ARMY. 

Mr. HUME entered on the financial position of the country. The deficit was 
caused, not by any falling off in the revenue, but by an increased expenditure. If 
her Majesty’s Government did not give some explanation as to the necessity for 
increased establishments, amounting to 137,000 men for army, navy, and ordnance, 
he should certainly divide the house. The Canada disturbance was at an end. 
If the Noble Lord chose he could bring the differences with the American govern- 
ment toan end. The internal disturbances were over, and Ireland was in a state 
of profound tranquillity. In addition to the military foree, a large police was to 
be provided for, and the latter was by far the more efficient body for maintaining 
the peace of the country. He should certainly propose tie reduction of the army 
estimates to those of last year. 

Colonel SIBTHORP complained that though the Hon. Gentleman examined 
the items of the estimates very narrowly, he never would join in any measure for 
throwing the government fairly over. 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not deem much time necessary to answer the propo- 
sal of the hon. member for Kilkenny to cut down the estimates to the standard 
of last year, regarfiless of the wants of the country, its foreign relations, and co- 
lonial dependencies. The hon. gentleman ought to have made his proposition last 
year, when he (Lord J. Russell) stated his reasons for an augmentation, which 
met with the general concurrence of tlie house. ‘The noble lord stated what had 
taken place with respect to the boundary question. The whole difficulty with res- 
pect to it was the failure of his noble friend and the Government to make a reply to 
the udtimatum sent from the United States. His noble friend, in the course of last 
year, had transmitted a project for the purpose of finally settling this question 
with the American Government. After the lapse of a considerable period the 
American Government sent back a different one, called a counter-project, with 
various provisions of their own. At the same time that these provisions reached 
this country there at the same time arrived gentlemen who had been ordered to 
make a survey of the part of the country in which the disputed boundary existed. 
These gentlemen were now employed in making a report of their survey, and as 
soon as their report was received, an answer would be given to this counter-pro- 
ject of the American Government. That was the state of things at present, 

which would show hon. gentlemen that there was not the want of any attention 
in making an answer to the ultimatum, as the hon. member called it, of the Ame- 
rican Government. There was another question—namely, of claims made by 
citizens of the state of Maine to parts stated to belong to this country, which 
had led to proceedings between the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, 
and the authorities of the state of Maine. That had led to some correspondence 
which had appeared, and it had led to the necessity of protecting the road and the 
shores by a our troops moved from New Brunswick to Canada, and which 
it was necessary to provide against, as gangs of persons roved about on parts 
held not to belong to either party. He would not go now into the general state- 
ment which his right hon. friend the Secretary of War would presently make, 
and he thought that he (Mr. Macaulay) would show that they were not liable to 
be charged with asking for too great an estimate if they were to retain the means 
which were necessary for preserving this great empire in its state of safety, and 


She Albion. 


tleman proceeded to describe the mode in which the additions to the force would 
be disposed of. The addition to the number consisted chiefly of men; 65 men, 
consisting of four sergeants, four corporals, and 57 privates, having been added 
to every one of the 81 battalions of infantry in the United Kingdom, thereby 
raising them from 835 to 900 men. He wished the house to understand, that if 
the number of 4,408 which were to be added to the army were struck off, no 
means of disarming opposition, or gaining support, would be taken away from the 
crown ; for if any gentleman took the trouble of looking through the different 
ranks of the service, he would find that the charge for officers this year was dimi- 
nished by £2,000. Of the 121,112 men composing the military establishment, 
28,213 would be charged on foreign revenues, leaving 92,899 to be provided for 
by the country. The right hon. gentleman desenbed the effect of the sys- 
tem of giving additional pay and badges for good conduct. The | of men 
wearing the good-conduct badges was about 13,000. He explained the cause 
of an addition of £5,000 to the charge for provision, forage, &c., to be the 
privations suffered in the Australian colonies in consequence of the drought 
which had fallen with most severity on the women and children, and under the 
effects of which discipline in one regiment had given way ; and explaining the 
charge af £3,500 for schoolmistresses, he said that the number of female chil- 
dren actually accompanying our regiments was not less than 10,000, and ever 
since 1811 a schoolmistress had been attached to each regiment. The right hon. 
gentleman having entered into several further explanations concluded with mov- 
ing that £3,511,870 2s. 8d. be granted to her Majesty, to defray the charge for 
the land forces for the United Kingdom and the colonies. 

Mr. HUME contended that if the police force were, worth anything, it was clear 
that, as its numbers increased, the number of the army-eught to diminish. Since 
he had been in the house, he had always been among the defenders of a stand- 
ing army, because he held that a small regular force was at all times more effi- 
cient than one composed of men who were only half and half—half soldiers and 
half civilians. He should propose to reduce the number of men to what it was in 
the year 1837-8, namely, to 81,319. 

Lord HOWICK, so far from thinking that the vote ought to be reduced, was 
rather disposed to regret that it was not larger. He was sorry to hear that much 
more correspondence would be required before the veteran corps in Canada could 
be completely formed. He had hoped also to hear of some further increase in 
the black troops in the West Indies, where the mortality to British soldiers was 
of frightful magnitude. He could hardly understand how it would be in the power 
of his right hon. friend to provide during the present year for that relief which, 
in justice to the army, ought.to take place. 

Sir H. HARDINGE concurred with Lord Howick as to the absolute neces- 
sity for providing a better system of relief for the troops employed in the colonies. 
Upon the whole, he approved of the vote. 

The committee divided. For the amendment, 8. 
rity, 92. 





Against it, 100.—Majo- 


FIRST FRUITS AND TENTHS. 
House of Commons, March 3. 
Mr. BAINES said he rose to renew his motion for a committee of the whole 
house on the subject of first fruits and tenths, for the purpose of msking those 
payments more conducive than they had hitherto been to the augmentation of 
the livings of the poor clergy. Having on a former occasion shown that, from 
the first institution of these imposts, the payments were made according to their 
full amount [hear]—having shown that this practice prevailed atthe time of 
the Reformation, and that it was enforced by a strict valuation made by order 
of King Henry VII{.—having further shown that in the time of Queen Anne 
these payments were conferred upon the church for the benefit of the poor cler- 
gy ; and having shown the sanguine expections that were cherished of the vast 
advantages that would flow to these labourious ministers had been entirely frus- 
trated, he should not again go over the ground he had already traversed, 
but state, as he was empowered to do, upon high legal authority,that the attempt 
to make the valuation of the livings upon which the first fruits and tenths were 
paid fixed and invariable, was inconsistent with the letter and the spirit of the act 
of Queen Anne. Without occupying the house by detailed statements of legal 
opinions, he might say, that the balance of autherity, as far ashe could collect 
it, was decidedly in favour of the claims of those whom it was the intention of 
the Queen to serve, and that the amount of the increased value of the funds 
ought to have been applied by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty to the 
relief of the poor clergy, whose interests, as faithful guardians it was their 
duty to watch over [hear, hear, hear}. This was an opinion not entertained 
by lawyers only, but by the poor clergy, one of whom had sent to him the se- 
lected list of the rich livings im various parts of the kingdom, merely as a spe- 
cimen of others, and from which it appeared that there were, thirty-four livings 
returned by the ecclesiastical commissioners in the year 1835 as of the pre- 
sent value of 64,7751. a year, but which are valued in the Liber Regis, on 
which the first fruits and tenths were paid, at 1,014]. only (hear, hear]. With- 
out detaining the attention of the house to go through the list, he would satisfy 





himself with selecting three of the largest of these livings, in order to show 
what was their real value at the time of the Reformation; what was their real 
value at the present time ; the sum paid as tenths by the rich clergy to the poor 
clergy ; and the real tenths which would be due and payable upon the true value 
of each: 
Sum 
aid as 
enths. 
ll. 6s. 
1,100]. 31. 2s. 
1,0031. 11. 6s. 
3,616'. 101. 4s. 


Real 
Tenths. 
1021. 
1101. 
100}. 
3611. 


Real 
Value. 
1,023}. 


Valued 
at. 
131. 
311. 
131. 

102). 


Name of living. 


Bibury, Gloucestershire 
All Cannings, Wilts 
Chelsea, Middlesex 
Winwick, Lancashire 
Stanhope, Durham 671. 4.842]. 61. 14s. 484). 
Doddington, Cambridgeshire 121. 7,306). 1. 4s. 7301. 

Put it was not only the benifices, but the ecclesiastical sees, on the payments 
of which he had tocomplain; and he should proceed to makea selection, show- 
ing the full annual value of four of the bishoprics, and the difference which was 
withheld from the poor clergy. 

Difference 
withheld 
from the 
Poor Clergy. 
13,0291. 
8,278}. 


Paid as 
First 
Fruits 
901). 

2,8731. 


Full 
Annual 
Value. 

13,9291. 
11,1511. 


BISHOP. 


Bishop of London 
** Winchester. 
” Exeter 2,7131. 4501. 2,263!. 
” ‘Worcester 6,5691. 929). 4,640. 

The injustice that had been done to the poor clergy was felt, not ouly by law- 
yers and divines, but by statesmen also. He should quote the sentiments of a@ 
noble lord, which he was sure would receive due respect from every gentleman 
in that house, but particularly from those on the opposite benches. The speech 
to which he alluded was delivered to his constituents by the noble lord the mem- 
ber fur North Lancashire at the last general election, when his lordship, with his 
usual energy, declared that ‘he (Lord Stanley) thought that the wealth of the 
church ought to be appropriated to raise the livings of the poor clergy, instead 
of being devoted to purposes comparatively useless [hear, hear]. He shared this 
opinion in common with those of every class in society [hear, hear, hear], 
and one of the first acts of Sir Robert Peel’s administration was to issue a com- 
mission for the purpose of ascertaining whether, by deducting from the wealth 
of the large livings and adding to the poorer, the church would not be placed 
in a position to be more available for the instruction of the poorer classes of 
the community” [cheers]. But though all men agreed, as his Lordship had 
observed, that pleuralities ought to be reformed, that the wealth of the church 
ought to be applied to raise the living of the poor chergy, and that a portion ot 
the incomes of the rich livings should be added to the poor ones, yet what was 
done in this way in the long reign of George the Third, and during the reign of 
George the Fourth! Nothing ; absolutely nothing (hear, hear}. In confirma- 
tion of the assertion of the noble Jord the meiber for North Lancashire, he 
might produce the report of the ecclesiastical commissioners, presented to Par- 
liament in 1835, from which it appeared that there were nearly 2,000 livings 
under the value of 1001. a year; and yet the persons holding these benifices were 
required to sustain the rank of gentlemen. The report stood thus :— 

There are in the established Church of England and Wales, according to 
the report of the ecclesiastical commissionets, 

11 livings under the value of 101. a year. 
19 ‘ from 10}, to 201. a year. 

a > 201. to 301. do. 

63“ 301. to 401. do. 
Za 401. to 50]. do. 


. 297 livfngs under the value of 501. a year. 
. 305 livings from 501. to 60i. a year. 

317 he 60]. to 701. do. 

254, * 701. to 801. do. 

35 a 801. to 901. do. 


Making 
There are 





at the same time of resisting aggressions, from whatever part they might come 
We had no reason to complain of the general prospects of the American govern- 
ment, or of the acts of the President, because they had done everything that was 
friendly to this country. 

Mr. MACAULAY said the whole force estimated in February, 1839, includ- 
ing the force for India, was 109,818 ; and this year it was 121,112, making an 
addition of 11,294; but of these 7,746 were employed in the defence of India, 
and chargeable on the revenues of that country. 


of 3,548 to be added to the 5,000 men voted last August. The right hon. gen- 


There remained an increase 


400 “y 901. to 100). do. 


1926 livings under 1001. a year. 
There are 1602 ‘“ from 1001 to 1501. a year. 
And . 1354 = 150). to 2001. do 

So that there are 4882 livings under 200 a year. 

Besides these, there are 5230 curacies varying from 401. to 160]., and avera- 
ging 811. per annum each. From the same authority, it appeared that there 
were, at the time of the presentation of that report, 5,728 bishoprics, digni- 
ties, and benefices, varying in value from 200]. to 20,0001. a year (hear, hear. } 


Making . 
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The scheme he should submit to the house for the removal of these glaring ir- 
regularities was this :—First, to abolish the first fruits. Second, to exempt all 
livings under the value of 3001. a year from the payment, not only of first fruits, 
but also of tenths, after the next avoidance. And third, to render all spiritual 
dignities and benefices in England and Wales, of the clear value of 3001. a year 
and upwards, liable to ihe payment of the tenth part of the clear value, after 
the next avoidance of such spiritual dignity or benefice. The plan recommend- 
ed by the select committee which sat in the year 1837, of which his honourable 
friend the member for Nottinghamshire (Mr.Gally Knight) was chairman, and of 
which he (Mr. Baines) was a member, recommended that all benefices above 
the annual value of 3001. should make a yearly payment for the benefit of the 
clergy, upon the principle of the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, which advan- 
ced by a graduated scale from 2} te 15 per cent. But he (Mr. Baines) pre- 
ferred the payment of tenths, partiy because it had the sanction of law, and 
partly because it was of high antiquity, and in its name carried its amount and 
proportion. His noble friend the Secretary for the Colonies, in his ecclesias- 
tical Duties and Revenues Bill, proposed to apply 130,0001. a year on the next 
avoidance from the dignitaries of the Ceans and chapters to the augmentation of 
the livings of the poor clergy. But as the operation of this fund would be very 
gradual, and would carry on the work of augméntation slowly, both the plan of 
the payment of the tenths and that of the noble lord would be necessary to pro- 
duce the effect thathe contemplated ; and for this purpose he (Mr. Baines) had 
entered into calculations to ascertain the sum that would be a requisite in order 
to increase the small livings to 2001. a year, and the following was the result of 
that calculation :— 
297 livings, from 101. to 501. will require 
1629 do. from 50}. to 100), : : 
1602 do. from 1001. to 1561. 
1354 do. from 150l. to 2001. 








48.3151. 
201,365). 
120,1501. 

33,8501. 


403,680]. 

Deduct sum proposed for augmentation by Lord 
John Russell’s Ecclesiastical Duties and Re- 
venues : : : : : 130,000). 
273,6801. 


Lea. ing a deficiency of : : : 
273,6801. a year will be necessa 


From which it would appear that the sum of 


to augment the small livings to the amount of 2001. a year each; and for this 
sum he (Mr. Baines) provided by appropriating the tenth part of the livings 
from 3001. a year and upwards. 

The total clear annual revenue of the church, 
as appeared from the report of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, was : 

under 3001. a year, net 


3,439,767]. 
Deduct for livings 

chargeable 1,036,8441, 

2,402,9231. 

The tenths on which amount to 240,2921. 
to be augmented by the excess of tithe commutations over the amounts return- 
ed by the ecclesiastical commissioners, which was very considerable, ard swel- 
led the revenue of the church, represented at 3,439,0001., to 5,000,0001. [hear.] 
Having laid these statements before the house, he should for the present satis- 
fy himself with moving the following resolution, which he confidently hoped 
would receive the sanction of the house [hear, hear] :—‘ That this house do 
now resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to take into consider- 
ation the propriety of abolishing the first fruits of the revenues of the church, 
and rendering the tenths conducive to the more efficient augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poor clergy.” 

Mr. G. KNIGHT seconded the motion. 

Mr. GOULBURN opposed the motion. He objected to the inquiry on prin- 
ciple, because he was opposed to taxing any particular class of the community, 
and because he did not wish to see that equality in the incomes of members of 
the church which the honourable member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) seemed 
anxious to establish. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL could not assent to the motion of his honourable 
friend (Mr. Baines) behind him. According to what he conceived to be the 
proper construction of the act of Anne, the amount to be paid as first fruits 
was positively fixed, and was not subject to be afterwards increased in conse- 
quence of any augmentation in the value of livings; therefore by law the cler- 
gy now received precisely what they were entitled to receive. At the same 
time he did not think it would be unadvisable or unjust to impose a tax upon 
the richer clergy for the benefit of the poorer livings, provided that the tax so 
imposed were not exorbitant or oppressive in its nature. It was probable, 
however, that the clergy would object to such a proposition. Upon principle he 
did not think it would be fair to enter upon the subject in the manner now 
proposed. It was clear that no step of this kind ought to be taken without giv- 
ing fair notice to the whole body of the clergy; he was therefore not pre- 
pared to go into a general committee upon the subject. He found an additional 
reason for not assenting to his honourable friend’s proposition in the fact, 
that several measures for ithe augmentation of small livings, for the better sup- 
ply of the spiritual wants of the people, aud for other cbyects connected with 
the church, were already uuder the consideration of Parliament. 

Afcer a short discussion, in the course of which Mr. HORSMAN and Mr. A. 
WHITE protested against the gross inequaiity which at present existed in the 


j income of the clergy of the established church. 


M:. BAINES replied. He never proposed or intended to put the incomes of 
all the clergy of the church upon a footing of equality , his object was sim- 
ply to provide that the income of none of the clergy should be less than 
2001. a year. 

The house then divided— 

Ayes : : 
Noes 


: : 38 

: : : : : : 17 
Majority : : ; : —21 
Mr. BAINES then moved the following resolutions :— 

First, ** That it is expedient to make provision fur the abolition of first 
fruits and teaths of the clergy, as at present enforced in England and Wales, 
after the next avoidance ; and in lieu thereof, to levy an annual assessment of 
one-tenth part of the clear annual value upon all dignities, benefices, and 
spiritual promotions above the clear yearly value of 3001.; to be applied, 
in the first instance, to the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor cler- 
gy; and, afterwards, to the building and re-bu'lding of churches, and such 
other purposes as may conduce to the interests of religion.” 

Second, ‘That a bill be brought into Parliament, grounded on the abeve 
resolution.” 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT declined the honour of bringing in the bill, on the 
ground that he thought the tenth too large a proportion of the revenue to be 
paid by the clergy with livings of from 300]. a year and upwards, 

After some discussion ona point of form. 

The CHAIRMAN reported the resolutions, and leave that a bill in con- 
formity with them should be brought in was granted. 


cr 
CANADIAN RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
Copy of a Despatch from Lord John Russell to the Right Honourabie C. 
Poulett Thomson. 
Downing Street, 14th Oct., 1839. 

Sir,—It appears from Sir George Arthur's despatches that you may encounter 
much difficulty in subduing the excitement which prevails on the question of what 
is called *“ Responsible Government.” I have to instruct you, however, to re- 
fuse any explanation which may be construed to imply an acquiescence in the pe- 
titions and addresses upon this subject. I cannot better commence this Despatch 
than by a reference to the resolutions of both Houses of Parliament, of the 28th 
April and 9th May, in the year 1837. 

The Assembly of Lower Canada having repeatedly pressed this point, Her 
Majesty’s confidential advisers at that period thought it necessary not only to ex- 
plain their views in the communications of the Secretary of State, but expressly 
called fer the opinion of Parliament on the subject. The Crown and the two 
Houses of Lords and Commons having thus decisively pronounced a judgment 
upon the question you will consider yourself precluded from entertaining any pro- 
position on the subject. oe 

It does not appear indeed, that any very definite meaning is generally agreed 
upon by those who call themselves the advocates of this principle ; but its very 
vagueness is a source of delusion, and if at all encouraged, would prove the cause 
of embarrassment and danger. 

The Constitution of England, after long struggles and alternate success, has 
settled into a form of Government in which the prerogative of the Crown is un- 
disputed, but is never exercised without advice. Hence the exercise only is ques- 
tioned and however the use of the authority may be condemned, the authority it- 
self remains untouched. 

This is the practical solution of a great problem, the result of a contest which 
from 1640 to 1690 shook the monarchy and disturbed the peace of the country. 

But if we seek to apply such a practice toa colony, we shall at once find 
ourselves at fault. The power for which a Minister is responsible in England, is 
not his own power, but the power of the Crown, of which he is for the time the 
organ. It is obvious that the Executive Covncillor of a colony is in a situation 
totally different. The Governor, under whom he serves, receives his orders 
from the Crown of England. But can the Colonial Council be the advisers of 
the Crown of England ? Evidently not, for the Crown has other advisers for the 
same functions, and with superior authority 
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try in less than a twelvemonth. 


@ year and a half, and if he was not wanted in Canada the office had better be 
abolished. 


1840. 





It may happen, therefore, that the Governor receives at one and the same time 
instructions from the Queen and advice from his Executive Council, totally at 
variance with each other. If he is to obey his instructions from England, the 
parallel of constitutional responsibility entirely fails ; if, on the other hand, he 
1s to follow the advice of his Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer but an 
independent sovereign. 

There are some cases in which the force of these objections is so manifest,that 
those who at first make no distinction between the constitution of the United 
Kingdom and that of the Colonies, admit their strength. I allude to the question 
of foreign war and international relations whether of trade or diplomacy. It is 
now said that internal government is alone intended. 

But there are some cases of internal government in which the honour of the 
Crown, or the faith of Parliament, or the safety of the state, are so seriously in- 
volved, that it would not be possible for Her Majesty to delegate her authority to 
a Ministry in a colony. 

I will put for illustration some of the cases which have occurred in that very 
Province where the petition for a Responsible Executive first arose—I mean 
Lower Canada. 

During the time when a large majority of the Assembly of Lower Canada, 
followed M. Papineau as their leader, it was obviously the aim of that gentleman 
to discourage all who did their duty to the Crown within the Province, and to 
deter all who should resort to Canada with British habits and feelings from with- 
out. I need not say that it would have been impossible for any Minister to sup- 

rt, in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, the measures which a Ministry, 

eaded by M. Papineau, would have imposed upon the Governor of Lower Ca- 
nada; British officers punished for doing their duty—British emigrants defrauded 
of their property—British merchants discouraged in their lawful pursuits, would 
have loudly appealed to Parliament against the Canadian Ministry, and would 
have demanded protection. 

Let us suppose the Assembly as then constituted to have been sitting when Sir 
John Colborne suspended two of the Judges. Would any Councillor possessing 
the confidence of the Assembly have made himself responsible for such an act ! 
And yet the very safety of the Province depended on its adoption. Nay, the very 
orders of which your Excellency is yourself the bearer respecting Messrs. Bedard 
and Panet, would never be adopted or put in execution by a Ministry depending 
for existence on a majority led by M. Papineau. 

Nor can any one take upon himself to say that such cases will not again oc- 
cur. The principle once sanctioned, no one can say how soon its application 
might be dangerous, or even dishonourable, while all will agree that to recal the 
power thus conceded would be impossible. 

When | thus see insuperable objections to the adoption of the principle as it 
had been stated, I see little or none of the practical views of Colonial Go- 
vernment recommended by Lord Durham, as I understand them. The Queen's 
Government have no desire to thwart the Representative Assemblies of British 
North America in their measures of reform and improvement. ‘They have no 
wish to make those Provinces the resource for patronage at home. They are 
earnestly intent on giving to the talent and character of leading persons in the 
Colonies advantages similar to those which talent and character employed in the 
public service obtain in the United Kingdom. Her Majesty has no desire to 
maintain any system of policy among her North American subjects which opi- 
nion condemns. In receiving the Queen’s commands therefore, to protest against 
any declaration at variance with the honour of the Crown and the unity of the 
Empire, I am at the same tiie instructed to announce Her Majesty's gracious in- 
tention to look to the affectionate attacliment of her people in North America as 
the security for permanent dominion. 

It is necessary for this purpose that no official misconduct should be screened 
by Her Majesty’s Representative in the Provinces ; and that no private interests 
should be allowed to compete with the general good. 

Your Excellency is fully in possession of the principles which have guided 
Her Majesty's advisers on this subject; and you must be aware that there is no 
surer way of earning the approbation of the Queen, than by maintaining the 
harmony of the Executive with the Legislative authorities. 

While I have thus cautioned you against any declaration from which danger- 
ous consequences might hereafter flow, and instructed you as to the general line 
of your conduct, it may be said that I have not drawn any specific line beyond 
which the power of the Governor on the one hand, and the privileges of the 
Assembly on the other, ought not to extend. But this must be the case in any 
mixed Government. Every political sonstitution in which different bodies share 
the supreme power, is only enabled to exist by the forbearance of those among 
whom this power is distributed. In this respect the example of England may 
well be imitated. ‘The Sovereign using the prerogative of the Crown to the | 
utmost extent, and the House of Cammons exerting its power of the purse, 40 
carry all its resolutions into immediate effect, would produce confusion in the coun- 
So in a colony ; the Governor thwarting every 
legitimate proposition of the Assembly, and the Assembly continually recurring 
to its power of refusing supplies, cannet but disturb all political relations, embarrass 
trade, and retard the prosperity of the people. Each must exercise a wise mo- 
deration. ‘The Governor must only oppose the wishes of the Assembly, where 
the honour of the Crown, or the interests of the empire are deeply concerned ; 
and the Assembly must be ready to modify some of its measures for the sake of 
harmony, and from a reverent attachment to the authority of Great Britain. I 


have, &c. J. RUSSELL. 





Batest Kutelligeuce. 


By the St. Lawrence. 

The papers say that the Earl of Durham’s health is in such a state as gives se- 
rious uneasiness to his friends. 

The second levee for the season was held on the 6th. Among the persons pre- 
sented, we observe was the name of the Hon. Mr. Robinson, Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada. 

A sort of semi-official announcement has been made in Parliament, that new 
taxes are to be proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, immediately after 
Easter. 

“The sheriff, Mr. Evans, was released immediately after the vote to that effect 
in the House of Commons. 

The steam ship President had arrived at Liverpool, and was snugly placed 
within the Trafalgar Dock. ‘The United States steamer was also in the same 
place. The Liverpool Albion, in adluding to these vessels, says—* that two of 
the finest steamers in the world may now be seen at one visit.” 

Parliamentary Proceedings, March 6.—In the House of Lords numerous peti- 
tions for the repeal of the corn laws were presented. 

In the Commons ditto. Mr. Hume asked if the office of Chief Justice of Up- 
sper Canada was vacant; the gentleman who held the office had been in England 


Lord John Russell said he had suggested to the Chief Justice the 
propriety of returning to his post, and had been assured that in April he would 
leave England. 4 

In the ~~ of Commons the Irish corporation bill was passed. Lord John 
Russell's protection bill had its second reading. The House then went into a 
ong debate on the army estimates. 

Sir James Graham mentioned the papers relating to China, which had been 
laid before the House late in the preceding night, and said he did not find among 
them any referring to the protest put forth by Americans at Canton against the 
blockade of that port—nor any account of the action between the Chinese junks 
and the English frigate. He wished to know if no official information of these 
matters had been received. 

Lord John Russell said no official information on these subjects had been re- 
ceived. Private letters only from Captain Elliott had come to hand. 

The debate on the privilege question was resumed and continued at immense 
length. Finally it was resolved to liberate the sheriff, without bail, until the 
6th of April, by a vote of 118 to 31. The minority voted to discharge him al- 
together. And Lord John Russell had leave to bring in his bill, giving sum- 
mary protection to the publishers of Parliamentary papers, by a vote of 203 
to 54. 

There was great complaint in debate in the House of Commons on account 
of the frequent desertion of the British soldiers in Canada, to the United States, 
and the formation of a veteran battalion, with higher pay, for the lines, have been 
suggested. 

Crockford’s Club-House had a narrow escape from destruction by fire on the 
6th. A foul chimney took fire, and, from the sparks, the roof became ignited in 
several places. The building was saved, but with great difficulty. 

Bank of England.—Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of 
the Bank of England, from the 10th Dec. 1839, to the 3d of March, 1840, both 
inclusive, published pursuant to the Act 3 and 4 William IV., cap. 98 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £16,678,000 | Securities, £23,223,000 
Deposits, 7,806,000 | Bullion, 4,371,000 

£24,574,000 £27,494,000 


Downing street, March 5, 1840 

The return shows an augmentation in the currency to some extent. Compared 
with the last account. there is an increase on each item: on circulation, £167,- 
000; on deposites, £326,000; on securities, £242,000: and on bullion of 
£307,000. e estimate the actual stock of bullion in the hank, at this mo- 
ment, to be about £4,500,000, and, as it is increasing steadily, there is no cause 
for alarm, unless a sudden change of circumstances should occur, such as bad 





Che Albion. 


weather for the spring corn, or any thing to cause violent speculations or panics 
in business. 
[From the London Spectator of March 7.] 

Srock Excnance, Friday afternoon—Various speculations were hazarded 
during the early part of the week as to the course likely to be adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet the deficiency which, it 1s anticipated, will 
occur in the revenue of the curreut year. It will be needless to repeat all the 
reports that have been current ; but it was generally believed till this morning, 
that a funding would be resorted to ; and Consols, consequently, declined 1-2 
per cent. . - : 2 

This morning a notice was received from the Treasury, stating, that the inte- 
rest of Exchequer Bills will be raised on the 16th inst. to 2 1-4d per centum per 
diem ; being an increase of 1-2 per cent. upon the interest now paid ; and, as | 
this circunstance has been taken to indicate a resolution to go through the year 
without funding, an improvement has occurred in every description of English 
Stock : our quotations to-day have been fully 1-2 per cent above those of yes- | 
terday. x 

Expedition to China.—The London Commercial Journal gives the following 
as a correct statement of the vessels “ which have already sailed, and are yet to 
sail, for the purpose of vindicating British honor on the coast of China.” The 
Blenheim, 74 guns, sailed direct for China from Portsmouth, on the 14th Feb. ; 
Melville 74 guns, from the Cape ; Wellesley 74 guns, from the Indian station ; 
Blonde, 46, direct from Plymouth, on the 26th February ; Druid, 48, from the 
Cape, via Sydney, on the 5th of November ; Pylades, 18, direct from Plymouth, 
on the 23d of February ; Nimrod 20, from Plymouth, on the 24th of February, 
(with duplicate instructions for Admiral Elliott ; Modeste, 18, from the Cape, 
on the 5th November ; Wanderer, 18, sailed for the Cape on the 12th of Feb. 
from Plymouth, with orders to Admiral Elliott to proceed with his corvettes, and 
take command in China. Besides these ships another 74 has orders ; the Pique, 
33: Andromache, 28, 10 vessels from the Indian station, from 18 to 28 guns 
each, part of the Indian navy ; 2 vessels from the Cape station, 10 guns each ; 
2 from the South American station, 18 and 23 guns each; 2 from the South 
Wales station, 11 to 28 guns each; 2 large steamers, supposed to be the Sesos- 
tris and the Queen. ‘The expedition includes from 12 to 15,000 men. 

The India mail, from London, passed through Paris on the 6th. ‘There were 
36 boxes, containing, besides dispatches, upwards of 30,000 letters ! 

France —The trial of strength for the new ministry was expected to be made 
on the 9th, when the vote for secret service money was to be proposed. Public 
confidence in them seemed to be increasing, as the funds had improved, the im- 
pression being pretty general that they would be able to carry on the government 
without a dissolution. : 

The Queen, Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, and the Princess Clementine, re- 
turned to Paris from Brussels on the 6th 

The naval force of France, according to the latest returns, is 350 vessels, car- 
rying 10,000 guns ; 46 are ships of the line, 65 frigates, and 36 steam vessels. 

Portugal.—The dissolution of the Cortes took place on the 25th of May. The 
dissolution was a coup d’etat, it being apparent that the ministers could not suc- 
cessfully make head against the opposition to their measures. 

Turkey.—The principal intelligence from Constantinople is of the vigorous 
manner in which the new Work of Reform is prosecuted. Frequent meetings 
of the Divan were held with this object—fixed salaries had been assigned to the 
Magistrates charged with the administration of justice—and many changes had 
been made in various departments, all to advance the work. Chief of these was 

he dismissal of Ali Nedjib from his post of director of the mint, and of the kislar 
aga, or chief of the Eunuchs—both opponents of the reform. It is affirmed that 
the Russian Ambassador had offered the Sultan to place 30,000 men at his dispo- 
sal, and a considerable naval force to attack the Egyptians, and drive them out 
of Syria. Also, that at a subsequent conference with Lord Ponsonby, the Turk- 
ish Prime Minister complained of the delay, and was assured, that if one more last 
appeal to the Pacha should prove unavailing, more efficient measures should be 
resorted to by Great Britain. 

Whitehall, March 5, 1840.—Her Majesty has been pleased to declare and or- 
dain, that Field Marshal his Royal Highness Francis Albert Augustus Charles 
Emanuel Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, K.G., her Majes- 
ty’s Consort, shall henceforth, upon all occasions and in all meetings, except 
where otherwise provided by acts of parliament, have, hold, and enjoy place, pre- 
eminence, and precedence next to her Majesty. 

St. James’s Palaee.—The Queen was pleased to confer the honour of Knight- 
hood upon Captain James Edward Alexander (on the 15th of August, 1838,) 
Lt.-Col. in the Portuguese Service, and Knight of the Royal Persian Order of 
the Lion and Sun. 

War-Office, March 6.—4th Regiment of Foot—T. G. Morris, Gent., to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Inglis, appointed to the 57th Foot, March 6. 
5th Ft.—Lt. J. C. Lewis, from the h. p. of the 56th Ft., to be Lt., v. Robinson, 
prom. March 6 ; Sec’d. Lt. C. D. Osborne to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Lewis, who 
rets. March 6 ; J. A. Forrest, Gent., to be 2d. Lt., by pur. v. Osborn March 6. 
6th Ft.—Capt. J. Michel, from the 3d Ft., to be Maj. by pur. v. Algeo, who ret. 
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Robert Peel, relative to the checks against the introduction of matter defamato- 
ry against individuals, if acted on, which is more than doubtful; would have the 
effect to diminish the risk of injurious publication ; yet even these are not of a 
nature directly prohibitory, but leave much to the discretion ‘of committees and 
particular officers ; and should the bill pass through the legislature it will add great- 
ly, perhaps even too greatly, to the privileges of the lower house. The Conserva- 
tives in the Commons seem rather to acquiesce with resignation, as to a destiny 
inevitable, than with approval ; indeed there is one clause in the new bill which 
cannot but be regarded with alarm, and we think will never pass through the 
Lords; it is to the effect that all actions heretofore brought or prosecuted, or 
which might hereafter be so, for any alleged trespass under or in execution of any 
Warrant of the Speaker, by the authority of the house, since the commencement 
of the present session, should be discharged and made void. Now this-is only 











| Saying in other words, if the house or any of its officers have exceeded due au- 


thority, the sufferer must put up with the wrong ; and that if they should conti- 
nue to do so the sufferer has no prospect of redress. 

In a more extended report of Lord John Russell’s reply to Mr. Hume, on the 
absence of Chief Justice Robinson from the Province, his lordship remarked that 
the delay of the learned judge had arisen in consequence of a death in his family, 
which appeared to be satisfactory to the House. 

The Queen has by virtue of her prerogative ordained that Prince Albert shall 
on all occasions take precedence of all other persons where not forbidden by act 
of Parliament. This is exactly what might be expected from a young and ar- 
dent woman fond of her husband. 

The affairs of Turkey and Egypt remain unchanged, nor have we any fresh 
intelligence of consequence from India. ' A 





The question of Colonial ‘ Responsible Government” has once more come 
up for discussion in the Canadas, in consequence of the publication of a Des- 
patch from Lord John Russell, the now Colonial Secretary, to the Governor 
General. 

This Despatch would seem to be what our American brethren of the press 
would call the “sober second thoughts” of Lord John and his colleagues, and 
had it made its appearance during the late union palaver at Toronto it would have 
astonished some of the friends of the “largest liberty” in that quarter. But we 
are thankful for it even now, as it proves—if its injunctions be adhered to—that 
British principles will still predominate in British Colonies. 

We have said these are “‘ sober second thoughts”—the first being embodied in 
his lordship’s celebrated circular letter of last year, wherein the “ rotation in 
office” principle was laid down; and in the message of Mr. Thomson to the 
Upper Canada Legislature, in which he stated that the Colonial government 
would henceforward be conducted in obedience to the wishes of the Canadian 
people as expressed through their representatives. But now we are told that— 

‘“‘ It may happen, that the Governor receives at one and the same time instruc- 
tions from the Queen and advice from his Executive Council, totally at variance 
with each other. If he is to obey his instructions from England, the parallel of 
constitutional responsibility entirely fails; if, on the other hand, he is to follow 
the advice of his Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer, but an independ- 
ent sovereign.” 

Certainly, who ever doubted it ? 
ment and Parliament of England, by whom he can be removed, dismissed, or im- 
peached, whenever his conduct shall render such proceedings necessary. No 


The Governor is responsible to the govern- 


man can serve two masters ; neither can a Governor be accountable to two differ- 
ent authorities at the same time. The idea is chimerical—it is a political para- 
dox admirably defined by Dr. Dunlop to be “a trap set by knaves to catch fools.” 
It was useful however to Mr. Thomson, and secured him the applauses of those 
who could relish nothing else. The Russell Purge, too, which.we should rather 
call the Downing Street Knout,was flourished by the autocrat with great effect du- 
ring the late session, and enabled him to carry the measure of the union in tri- 
umph. If there be any discrepancy between the declarations.of the Governor- 
General and the Colonial Secretary on this point, they can best interpret their own 
inconsistencies. We are well satisfied with the theory of Colonial governmen 
as now explained in the Despatch before us, and trust that it will be final. It 
must have forced itself on the mind of Lord John the moment he properly reflect- 
ed, for a sensible man could come to no other conclusion. We therefore call this 





March 6. 24th Ft.—Ens. F. Spring, from the 27th Ft. to be Ens. v. Stedman, 
prom. to the 2d W. I. Regt. March 6. 27th Ft.—H. R. Prior, Gent , to be 
Ens., by pur. v. Spring, prom. to the 24th Regt. of Ft. March 6. 39d Foot— 
Cap. the Hon. C. F. Berkeley, from the h. p. unat’d., to be Capt. vy. T. Calder, 
who ex. March 6.—Lt. C. A. Baines to be Captain, by purchase, vice Berkeley, 
who retires, March 6. Ensign R. Jones to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Baines, March 6. <A. Palk, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, v. Jones, March 6. 
42d Foot—Lieutenant J. C. Macpherson to be Capt. by pur. vice Campbell, who 
rets. March 6; Ens. W. J. H. Johnstone to be Lieut. by pur. vice Macpherson, 
March 6; T.H. Cockburn, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. vice Johnstone, March 
6. 49th Foot—Ens. R. Blackall to be Lieut. without pur. March 6; Ens. G. 
D. Prettejohn, from the 50th Foot, to be Ens. vice Blackall, March 6; Lieute- | 
nant W. P. K. Browne to be Adjutant, vice O'Callaghan, dec. June 29. 50th | 
Foot—C. Mount, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Prettejohn, appointed to 
the 49th Foot, March 6. 57th Foot—Capt. W. Sterne, from h.-p. of the 83d 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Donaldson, prom. March 6 ; Lieut. H. Gahan to be Capt. 
by pur. vice Sterne, who retires. March 6; Ens. J. Ahmuty to be Lieutenant 
by pur. vice Gahan, March 6; Ens. W. Inglis, from the 4th Foct, to be Ens. 
vice Ahmuty, March 6. 70th Foot—J. A. Macdougall, Gentleman, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Cooke, appointed to the 44th Foot, March 6.— 
2d W. I. Regt.—W. B. Clarke, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Kippen, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled, March 6. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Second Lt. C. A. 
Cobbe to be Adj. v. Layard, prom., Dec. 1. Royal African Colonial Corps.— 
A. Strange, Gent., to be Ens., without purchase, v. Donaldson, dec. March 6. 
Unattached. Brevet Maj. V. Y. Donaldson, from the 57th Foot, to be Maj., with- 
out pur., March 6. Brevet. Capt. W. Sterne, of the 57th Et.,to be Maj. in 
the Army, Jan. 10. Staff. Brevet Col. H. G. Smith, on h. p. Unatt., to be 
Adj.-Gen. to the Queen’s troops serving in the E. I., v. Col. Torrens, March 6. 
Brevet Lt.-Col. A. J. Cloete, on h. p. of the 21st Lgt. Dgs., to be Dep. Quarter- 
master Gen. tothe Troops serving at the Cape of Good Hope, v. Col. Smith ; 
March 6. 

Married,---On Wednesday morning last by the Rev. S. Seabury-D. D., Mr. J. S. H. 
Bartlett, son of the editor of this paper, to Mary Augusta, second daughter of the late 
{saac Strong of this city. 

In this City, on Saturday evening, the 28th March, by the Rev. Mr. Gilder, Mr. J. T. 
Barnes, of St. Johns, N. B., to Drusilla, third daughter of the late Mr. Robt. Radford of 
the same place. 


"Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 as 1-4 per cent. prem. 


{HANS alnlBulO’, 
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By the St. Lawrence we are in possession of London papers to the evening of 
the 10th ult. Their contents however are not very important. 

The affairs of the Canadas and of the Boundary occasionally come up for dis- 
cussion in Parliament. We have inserted a sketch of one of these debates to- 
day. The army, it will be seen, is to be augmented in consequence of the in- 
creased demand for troops in India, Australia, and even in England from the tur- 
bulent disposition of the Chartists. The remarks of her Majesty's ministers do 
not seem to indicate an apprehension of insurmountable difficulties with this coun- 
try, and Lord John Russell stated in the House of Commons, on the 9th, that the 
President was animated with the most pacific friendly feelings—the danger of 
collision being with the restless spirits on the borders. 

A naval force of some magnitude is ordered to China. 
the Chinese difficulties have been, in part, laid before the house, but we have not 
yet seen them in print, and we are still in doubt as to the precise line of policy 
the government intends to adopt in the case. The large fleet that is about to 
proceed to the abode of the celestial long-tails will probably bear the olive branch, 
and try the effects of negotiation before that of gunpowder. At least we hope 
80. 

The case of Stockdale v. Hansard has produced the legislative action which 
we were induced to expect from the notice given by Lord John Russell. The 
bill for declaring the privilege of publication has reached its second reading in 
the House of Commons, and there is little doubt that it will pass that house with 
It is true that the suggestions of Sir Edward Sugden and Sir 


The papers relative to 


a large majority. 


Despatch the sober second thought. 

But the people of the Canadas, now that the example has been set there in 
high places, should take “ sober second thoughts” too, and endeavour to forget 
past differences, and unite all their energies to extricate the country from its dif- 
ficulties. ‘The conservatives should, we think, be satisfied with Lord John Rus- 
sell’s exposition, for while it is adhered to Colonial Government is safe.’ The 
Reformers too, ought to be satisfied with the declarations that have been made in 
favour of good government—the reforms that have already been effected and are 
still in progress. A reform ministry is in office—an ardent reformer is naw their 
Governor General—who is moreover a man of business, tact, and judgment. 
Their interests surely cannot be in danger in Ais hands. 

If then all parties will unite in preserving the present happy state of tran- 
quillity,—in promoting emigration, and in restoring the business and credit of the 
| country, the public mind will soon right itself, and wealth and prosperity will 
speedily smile upon a united people in a Unitep Province. 





In consequence of Resolutions passed by the Senate of the United States call- 
ing for information as to the state of the British fortifications and the number of 
British troops in the North American Colonies—Gen. Scott, who had been refer- 
red to for such information, has made two communications to his government- 
These communications have been published, and we regret that the arrival of 
the St. Lawrence prevents us from giving them insertion. It may suffice, how- 
ever, to say that, as far as our knowledge extends, the General’s statements are in 
all essential points correct. Alarmists have represented the “ military prepara- 
tions” of Great Britain to be on an immense scale, and of such a formidable cha- 
racter asto put the whole United States in great danger. But General Scott, 
with the plain, simple and soldier-like qualities of his mind has, by his communi- 
cations, put to flight a vast amount of needless alarm, and induced persons to 
look at the subject in a rational point of view. The number of British troops has 
not of late been increased, and they do not exceed what is necessary to defend 
such an extent of frontier from the visits of sympathisers and_ill-disposed_per- 
The fortifications, with the exception of Quebec and one or two other 





sons. 
points, are insignificant, and no way capable of giving any just cause of uneasi- 
ness on this side of the lines. As lovers of peace we thank Gen. Scott for the 


considerate and tranquillizing tone of his letters. 





At the Fete in honor of the Queen’s martiage at Toronto on the nd inst., an 
Ox was roasted and distributed together with a plentiful supply of plumb pudding 
In the evening the city was brilliantly illuminated. 


for the Dis- 


strong beer, &c 





Frank Taylor, Washington City, isthe Sole Agent for this pap 
trict of Columbia. 

*,.* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of the 
Albion will be presented with the two superb Plates, of Queen and of Buck- 
ingham Palace. ‘These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers for less than 
two dollars each, and as they are given without charge to subseribers and amount 
in value to four dollars, the cost of the Albion becomes so moderate as to constitute 
| it one of the very cheapest periodicals on the continent. 

This is surely meeting the spirit of the times in point of reduction, but it must 
be understood that the plates are only given to subscribers for the entire year. 














PARTMENTS WANTED.—Wanted by two gentlemen in the per part of the city 
and in a private family---two sleeping rooms furnished, with breakfast and tea. 
They will be absent the greater part of the day and will give but little trouble. Terms 
must be moderate and satisfactory references will be given. Address, Box 468 Upper 
Post office. Apr. Il. 
T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.---The Fifty-fourth Anniversary of the St. George’s Society 
of the City of New York, will be held at the City Hotel on Thursday the 23d inst. 
Dinner on the table at 5 o’clock precisely. , 
Members and their Friends are requested to make early application for tickets to e1- 
ther of the Stewards . 
Stewards.---Mr. George Stothard, 40 Cedard st.; Mr. John Warren, 82 Maiden Lane ; 
Mr. Alfred Wallor, 70 William st., Mr. Glover Clapham, 89 Pearl st 
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MISS LEE IN PANTOMIME. ‘ 


[The following playful lines were the extemporaneous effusion of the late 
James Smith, and are given to the public (beyond the private circle where they 
were produced), not on account of their poetical merit, but simply as a sample 
of that ready humour with which he was in the habit of og aga friend- 
ly parties which enjoyed his society. ‘The slight story is told in the verse just 
as it happened. Duvernay wanted the assistance described, and was well pleas- 
ed to procure it inthe manner related from the good nature of a graceful ac- 
tress, who had nothing to do with ballet action. “One of the allusions points, 
we fancy, too directly to be mistaken, to a Lady who adorned the stage, and has 
since her elevation ever been the kind friend of the amiable and most deserving 
heroine of the poem, and thus locates it (as news-writers would say) not a hun- 
dred miles from Whitehall. } 


T’ll sing you a song, 
It won’t take me long, 
The tune in my throttle like glue sticks : 
A piece at New Drury 
Is running like fury, 
They call it The Devil on Two Sticks. 


John Poole who wrote Pry, 
At rehearsal stood nigh 
The great female dancer from Paris, 
yho all hearts entangles, 
With a leg at right angles, 
And a high jump that never miscarries. 


Quoth the Dancer to Poole, 
“ By line and by rule, 
I'll grant you a power of attorney 
To find me a Girl, 
As fair as a pearl, 
To act with me, Madame Duvernay.” 


Poole points to Miss Lee— 
“Then bring her to me” 
(Quoth Madame) ; ‘“ Quick hither conduct her : 
If she’s willing to start 
In a par.tomime part, 
I'm willing myself to instruct her.” 


Miss Lee isa girl 
Known to you and the Earl, 
As one who will do what she’s bid-O ; 
So she pleases the Town 
In a black velvet gown, 
In the pantomime part of the Widow. 


Some folks move to music, 
And make me and you sick,— 
So awkward, they never grow better : 
We never encore ’em, 
But grace and decorum 
Attend on the fair Henrietta. 


Renowned Mr. Wieland 
Turns round on his heel, and 
In pantomime shrugs up his shoulders ; 
Lame Devil acts he : 
But pretty Miss Lee 
Plays the devil with the hearts of beholders ! 
January 14th, 1837. 





QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Taves of the Queens of England from the Norman Conquest ; with, Anecdotes 
y their Courts, now first published from Official Records and other Authentic 
ments, Private as well as Public. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 1, post 

8vo. Colburn. 1840. 

This volume is the first of a series, which, when completed, will form a most 
valuable addition to our stock of historical literature. The lives in this first divi- 
sion of the work commence with Matilda of Flanders, the beautiful and highly 

ifted, yet unamiable consort of William the Conqueror ; and, proceeding with 
Matilda of Scotland, Queen of Henry 1,—Adelicia of Louvaine, second Queen 
of Henry 1,—and Matilda of Boulogne, Queen of Stephen, terminate with 
Eleanora of Aquitane, Queen of Henry 11. ‘These five several memoirs em- 
brace much useful and entertaining matter, and reflect great credit on the un- 
wearied perseverance and labour bestowed on them. Every possible source of 
information, ancient and modern, appears to have been consulted: and, taken 
as a whole, the work will be found one of the most interesting performances that 
for a long time has issued from the press. 

The introduction presents a brief notice of the most celebrated of our early 
Queens prior to the Norman conquest, which forms a curious and necessary link 
in the historic chain. Miss Strickland’s style will possess a charm for the gene- 
ral reader, being easy, flowing and natural, and free from all obscurity or intrica- 
‘cy. The political intrigues and general policy of the times are clearly and ably 
set forth; while the manners and mcdes of thinking of those remote periods are, 
as far as the subject would allow, very clearly depicted. 

The work 1s got up ina splendid and unique manner ; and is dedicated, with 
‘« gracious permission,” to ‘her most excellent Majesty, our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria.” . 

The embellishments consist of a very beautiful portrait of Matilda of Flanders, 
the first Queen Consort who was called Regina ; and a pretty vignette represent- 
ing the same illustrious personage engaged with her celebrated piece of embroi- 
dery, known as the Bayeux tapestry, which is still preserved in the cathedral of 
that town, “a splendid monument of the indefatigable perseverance of the first 
of our Norman queens.” We shall look forward to the progress and completion 
of these volumes with much interest. 

The subjoined brief character of Eleanor of Aquitane must suffice as a spe- 
cimen of Miss Strickland’s composition :— 4 

‘“‘ Eleanora was very beautiful; she had been reared in all the accomplish- 
ments of the south ; she was a fine musician, and composed and sang the chan- 
sons and tensons of Provenyal poetry. Her native troubadours expressly inform 
ns that she could both read and write. ‘The government of her dominions was 
in her own hands, and she frequently resided in her own capital of Bordeaux.— 
She was perfectly adored by her southern subjects, who always welcomed her 
with joy, and bitterly mourned her absence when she was obliged to return to 
her court at Paris—a court whose morals were severe, where the rigid rule of 
St. Bernard was observed by the king her husband, as if his palace had been a 
convent. Far different was the rule of Eleanor in the cities of the south. 

The political sovereignty of her native dominions was not the only authority 
exercised by Eleanora in *‘ gay Guienne.” She was, by hereditary right, chief 
reviewer and critic of the poets of Provence. At certain festivals held by her 
after the custom of her ancestors, called Courts of Love, all new sirventes and 
chansons were sung or recited before her by the troubadours. She then, assist- 
ed by a conclave of her ladies, sat in judgment and pronounced sentence on their 
literary merits. She was herself a popular troubadour poet. Her chansons were 
remembered long after death had raised a barrier against flattery, and she is reck- 
oned among the authors of France. , 


—~>_>_—_ 


Vavieties. 


Photographic Drawing.—At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, October 2d, 
Dr. O’Shaughnessey gave some details, accompanied by specimens, of a new 
kind of photographic drawing, by means of the sun's light, of which the principle 
wholly differs from that of Europe, where nitrate of silver is the colouring agent. 
Professor O’Shaughnessey uses, it seems, a solution of gold, and produces many 
various tints, from a light rose colour, through purple, down to a deep black ; 
and, what is more extraordinary, a green! He also uses a lens, which expe- 
dites the process, and gives different shades.— Asiatic Journal. 

Descent of Spiders.—A letter from Sukkur, on the Indus, dated 17th Sep- 
tember, mentions the following phenomenon :—“ I was taking a stroll-into the 
fields, when I found myself suddenly covered with a whole host of small and 
large spiders. On looking about I observed that I was standing in the midst of 
alarge cloud of these animals, who appeared descending in a filmy web of no 
small dimensions from the upper regions. Having extricated myself with some 
difficulty from their embraces, I took a position from whence I could see about 
me, without being annoyed by them, and to my astonishment I beheld descend- 
ing maze within maze, and fold within fold, an innumerable host of spiders, 
all suspended and dancing on their numberless tiny threads, which were at times 
seen to glance in every variety of shade, amid the beams of the rising sun.— 
The morning was something dark and lowering, and the stillness was now and 
then broken by some distant rumbling of thunder.’”-—Jbid. 

St. Peter's, at Rome.—-In Maddox street is now exhibiting one of the largest 
models ever constructed of St. Peters’s at Rome. It is one hundredth part of the 
size of the original edifice, and is finished with a delicacy and correctness truly 
surprising. The paimtings which surround it show its communication with the 
Vatican, and that between the Papal Palace and the Castle of St. Angelo. A\l- 
together, we can speak in high praise of this nine years’ labour of love on the 
part of Signor Celestio Vai, of Brescia. ; 
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Landslip in Devon.—A considerable landslip has just taken place on the coast | 
of Devon, by which several cottages have been destroyed and a quantity of the 
high coast precipitated into the sea. 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts in Italy—The Austrian government is 
about to establish an institution in Lombardy, and another in Venice, for the cul- | 
tivation of literature, the sciences, and arts. | 
IMPROMPTU. 
The Penny Postage. | 
When I think of the act 
With tears my eye fills ; 
For I never shall write 
Again to Frank M———. 
The gay world is dead, 
I am left quite alone : 
O cursed be Reform, 
For the Franks are al! gone! H.B. 
Anecdote of a Sailor —The following anecdote is so creditable to our country- 
man the late lamented Adzniral Sir F. Maitland, that we cannot withhold it from 
our readers. When in command of the Loire, Captain Maitland agreed with | 
Captain Dixon of the Apollo, that they should share between them whatever prize 
money should fall to their lot. Captain Dixon’s life was a short one, and he left 
a widow in circumstances far from affluent. Mrs. Dixon was one morning wait- 
ed on by a gentleman, whe tendered for her acceptance a bank check for £25,000 ; 
surprised and hesitating, Mrs. D. objected to receive so munificent a sum. Cap- 
tain Maitland’s answer was quite characteristic, and does him infinite honour— 
“My agreement with my friend Dixon was not an agreement for life, it was to 
continue during the war ; this money, Madam, is therefore fairly yours.” 


NOBLE MEMORIES. 
Most dear to England’s sons must be 
Their predecessors’ fame, 
The ever-glorious memory, 
Hallowing many a name. 





The memory that never dies 
Records their lasting worth— 
Refreshing are names we prize 
As dew-drops to the earth. 
Mr. John Mitchell Kemble has been appointed Dramatic Licenser, in the room 
of Mr. Charles Kemble, resigned. 


A German operatic company, under the direction of Herr Schumann, compri- 
sing a corps of 20 principal vocalists, a chorus of 40, and a band of 40 instru- 
mentalists, will commence a series of performances of the German opera at the 
St. James’s Theatre, early in April. 

Madame Caradori Allan sang for the first time, since her return from America, 
at the concert given by the Queea Dowager to the Queen and Prince Albert, yes- 
terday week. y 

A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
On the Occasion of Her Majesty's Marriage. 

V ain were the effort, Queen Victori A, 

I n brightest lays, fraught with poetic sou L, 

C onspicucusly my wishes, like day’s or B, 

T oward thee turn‘a, to show and concentrat E. 

Oh! may thy fate be happy—may each sta R 

R adiant with auspices of good, impar T 

I ts smiles to thee, and to that Prince whom tho U 

A rt pleas’d with thy heart’s constancy to bles S ! 


EPIGRAM. 
On the New Postage Regulations. 
When our Parliament’s powers are proclaimed, 
It is often omnipotent named ; 
Nor unproved is its claim to the boast ; 
Past and Present the same it has made, 
For in sanctioning letters prepaid, 
It has equalled the pre with the post. 
Cossey, Dec. 29, 1839. F. C. H. 
a a — —————__— en | 
LBION NEWSPAPER.—Eight Volumes of this valuable Paper, from 1832 to 1839, 
both inclusive, in complete order, half bound, and perfectly clean, for sale, enquire 
at the office of the Albion, Barclay Street. 














R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane street, continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 
From . Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. 11. 


Vv — CELEBRATION.—AIl persons having claims against the Executive Com- 
mittee will please present them to the Treasurer. THOMAS DIXON. 
Apr. 11-It. 51 William st. 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, formerly student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, is desirious of procuring an engagement in a good school or in private Fa- 
milies, as Teacher of Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, and the rudiments of French. 
The country would be preferred. Address G. L. at the Office of this paper. | 
Mar 28-2t.* 2ta* 


ANTS A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS, a Lady, lately arrived in this country, 
who can teach English, French, Italian, Music, Painting, and Drawing. No ob- 
jection to go South. Address D. K., post-paid at this office. Apr 4-3t. 














OYAL NUPTIAL MEDAL.---This splendid medal, manufactured under the order of | 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria, by STORR & MORTIMER, Silversmiths and Jewel- 
lers to the Queen,may now be obtained in either silver or bronze,at their Branch house, 
in this city, No. 20 Warren st. Apr. 4-3t.* 
NFORMATION WANTED of the next of kin of the late James Webster Esq., an of- 
ficer of the Ordnance department in the Island of Barbadoes, W. I., who died on the 
i8th Jan., at St. Catherines, U. C. It is believed that there is a will made by him in the | 
possession of a Mr. Chittenden, formerly of Youngstown, on the Niagara frontier, but | 
who it is thought now resides in New York. If any gentleman be in possession of such 
will or any other document relating to the heir or heirs of the property of the deceased | 
he will confer a favour by giving information to Mr. James Webster Chairmaker, St. | 





Catherines, U. C., or address, post paid, to the Editer of the Albion, N. Y. 
The deceased is believed to have a brother, Pay master of the 76th Regiment. 
Apr. 4 3t. 


RIVATE TUITION —A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and all departments of an English education, and who has been engaged 
for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
city, would devote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 
References will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York American. 
Mar. 14—4w 


MR AUDUBON'’S NEW WORK. 

VIVE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 

riterjes, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.S. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the foblowing heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work w:il appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month, | 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts reoresenting the latter,) and wi!l be furwished to subscribers for one do!}- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5. The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believed in the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply | 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C.€ Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L, Alden, New Bed- 
ford; John P. Beile, Charleston, S.C. jan 25tt.j 


EW FIRM.---The undersigned respectfully announce to their friends, and the Pub- 

lic at large, that they have formed a copartnership, for the purpose of transacting 
busness, in this place, upon their joint account, under the name and firm of TURNER 
& COLEMAN. They propose to perform for others,every conceivable service in which | 
an Agent can be useful, or wherein the intervention of athird person may be deemed de- 
sirable. Goods of every description will be received stored, and sold upon Commission 
—Real Estate purchased, sold, rented, or rented out—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotton and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped for account of the owners 
—Claims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settled—Trusts 
undertaken and executed—Money and Bank Notes purchased and sold, &c. &c. D. B. 
Turner being a licensed Auctioneer. will attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or ths country. J. J. Coleman, being apracticing At- 
torney, will devote his especial attention to such claims(in any part of North Alabama) 
placed inthe hands of the firm, as may require Jegal enforcement. ‘They trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and their known punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
will give them aclaim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and support. DANIEL B. TURNER, 

Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN. J. COLEMAN. 

_Refere 1ce— New York City: Dr. John S. Bartlett, Albion ffice (feb 22-5 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
Nh fin LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally — to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 

under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Qneen-street, | 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is | 

inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities | 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—cowly* j 





























| of Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c 


M&s. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrivals from France, 
the latest Spring Fashions of Bonnets, Caps, and Capots, with @ choice assortment 


Mar. 14—3t* 


O EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF REAL ESTATE. A beautiful ng 
Seat with 50 acres of land in a high state of cultivation, six miles from town, an 

a short distance from the Harrison Turnpike,in a respectable and improving neighbour- 
hood, proverbial for its salubrity. The house contains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 
40 feet ; it is surrounded by a | wont 180 feet long and well fitted up with every conve- 
nience for a genteel family. The residence is in the centre of a Paddock and Shrubbe- 
ry, which communicates with a good Garden. The outbuildings consists of a wood- 
house, a corn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 large barns, stables and sheds, all built in the 
most substantial manner, and in complete repair. There are also a never-failing well 
of excellent water, a good cistern, an orchard, and 4 or 5 perenial spr on the farm. 

A delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and genteel neighbourhood, six miles 
from town and close to a M’Adamised road, with 15 acres of level land ; a new Frame 
house built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a cellar and a portico on three sides. There 














| are also a barn, a carriage house, a stable, a well with a chain pump, a garden and a 


paddock well planted with fruit and ornamental trees. The land is good and well wa- 
tered with springs. - : 

A pleasant Country Seat with 44 acres of land, situated 6 miles from town, close to the 
Harrison Turnpike, having 26 acres in cultivation, anew Frame Cottage with 5 rooms, 
2 porticoes and a cellar ; also a brick cistern with a chain pump, a well, and a young or- 
chard of sixty choice grafted fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well wa- 
tered with springs. The neighbourhood is salubrious and respectable. . 

A fertile Farm of 75 acres, situated twelve miles from town, having fifty acres in 
cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, peach, and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone 
spring house, a wagon house, a corn crib, and a large Frame house with 8 rooms, a hall 
aporch and a cellar. The land consists of rich bottom, and a good upland, well located 
for tillage. . 

A destrable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, two miles from the Ohio, with 75 
acres in culture, an excellent Brick house with seven rooms and a cellar ; also a com- 
modious Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Stone milk house, an orchard, and a 
superior garden which has strawberry, asparagus, rhubarb and raspberry beds ; like- 
wise, fig, peach, nectarine and quince trees. The land is very good, and well situated 
for cultivation. : 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles from town upon a M’Adamised road, 
with 160 acres in cultivation, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a Frame 
house with 8 rooms and a cellar ; likewise 3 Frame barns, two good orchards, an ex- 
cellent garden having strawberry beds, and ornamental trees ; also current and goose- 
berry bushes. The land is rich, 1s well watered with springs, and consists of fertile bot 
tom and good upland. , . 

A Farm of 112 acres, located ? miles from town, pen a good road, having 40 acres in 
culture, a Frame house with 5 rooms, acellar and 2 porches; also a Frame barn, a 
well, a garden with rasperry, currant, peach and cherry trees. The land is rich and 
undulating. 

A desirable farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from town, with 250 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 2 orchards of 10 acres each, of apple and peach trees ; aiso a grist and saw mill, a 
hay press, a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many springs and a creek. The land is 
very good, level and well watered with — and acreek. This estate is well worthy 

the attention of emigrants since it will be sold a great bargain. 

A good Farm of 510 acres, located 34 miles from town, upon a State road, having 200 
acres in tillage, an orchard of 1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame barn, a 
hay press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several Log houses, 2 wells, a creek, and a 
valuathe hop garden with more than 5000 hills. The Farm is well fenced, and well si- 
tuated for cultivation. ‘ 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town and 5 from Harrison, having 30 acres 
in culture, an orchard of 100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds, a smail house and materials for a barn. The land is well situated for tillage, 
rich quality and well watered with springs and a creek. ’ 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated 5 miles from town, upon a M’Adamised road 
with 20 acres of land, 10 of which are in culture. The improvements consist of an ex- 
cellent Brick house having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and a very large cellar ; also a brick 
barn, a carriage house, a gspring house anda well. The grounds gare well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plumb and other fruit trees; alsoa vineyard of Ca- 


| tawba and Cape vines, which produce abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. 


The land is rich and consists of hill and valley. The situation is healthy and the neigh- 
bourhood respectable. The scenery is very picturesque, having a fine view of the Ohio 
river and the Kentucky hills. : : 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale ; also, several tracts without build- 
ings, near and far from the city. 

Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for sale. . 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage,or the best personal security 
at long periods ; or 6 per cent. at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and oth- 
er parts of a can have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is 
advised by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates, will incur no expense unless 
sales be effected. 

The experience of more than seven years in the sale of Real Estate, enables me to fur- 
nish correct and valuable information to Emigrants, which I shall be happy to give to 
all gratis ; if by letter, postage paid. Apply to THOS. EMERY, from England, 

Estate and Money Agent. 

Mar. 1S—tf No. 11, East Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence of the hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do~ 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, with the brandof the Honse, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of Itfe itself,—may de- 
pend up nm purchasing an article as pure as itruns fromthe wine-press apdof the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintaye of 1834 

White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 

janl}-3m"*} WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840. Ist February, 

















From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 





Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, lst September, Ist October, 

The rete of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 6.0 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Prent street. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
VIE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1540, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
20th February 15th April 19th March 9th May 
4th June 25th July Ist July Isth August 
12th September 7th November 10th October &th December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 

ooms greatly enlarged. 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) pees New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 





> 


| September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 


Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. x 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, i6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New-{Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24)Dec. 1, March 16,July 8 

lowa W. W. Pell, “me * 16, June 8] “ 8, April 1, “ 16 

Burgundy, D. Lines, nme. & * & << a” 8, Aug. 1 

Rhone, | J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 1 


6, July 8) “ 8, May 1 “ 16 


Ville de Lyon, |€, Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 16] “* 16, “ §& Sept. 2 
Sully, . WCThompson; “ 16,April 8, “ Q4/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ § 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 





Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr ‘“ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ § 
Albany, (J. Johnston, jr. “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and eonvenienve, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 2th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
7th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


16) “ 16, “ 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, . 8 &* Bn .SAd °. i. Si, © 

Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March?, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1/ “ 17, “© 17, “© $7 
Wellington, D Chadwick, ; i 10, “ wR, ‘fo, * & * & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20,  “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 7 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; “ 7, “ 17, “ 47 
Samson, R. Sturgis, e 5 * 16, : “2, “ 7 


President, \J. M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20, 
Ontario, 'H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 
Toronto, R. Griswold, . © * WW, a _ — © oF 
Westminster, ‘G. Moore, } « 99, “ 90, “ g0lJune 7, Oct. 7) Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any deseription. 
Neither the captain nor owners | these —- | be pene for any letters, par- 
cels, or s y them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. App! 
to spentecemies JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South dieet, oF — 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st, 


7 
7, 

20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 

ie, - 





